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VERY HARD CASH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
AS 
CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. Dopp knew her man (ladies are very 
apt to fathom their male acquaintance—too apt, 
I think); and, to pin him to the only medical 
theme which interested her, seized the oppor- 
tunity while he was in actual contact with Julia’s 
wrist, and rapidly enumerated her symptoms, and 
also told him what Mr. Osmond had said about 
Hypercesthesia. 

“GoosE GREECE!” barked Sampson, loud, clear, 
and sharp as an irritated watch-dog ; but this one 
bow-wow vented, he was silent as abruptly. 

Mrs. Dodd smiled, and proceeded to Hyper- 
cemia, and thence to the Antiphlogistic Regimen. 

At that unhappy adjective, Sampson jumped 
up, cast away his patient’s hand, forgot her 
existence—she was but a charming individual— 
and galloped into his native region, Generalities. 

* Antiphlogistic! Mai—dear—mad’m, that 
one long fragmint of ass’s jaw has slain a million. 
Adapted to the weakness of human nature, which 
receives with rivirince ideas, however childish, 
that come draped in long tailed, and exotic words, 
that aasinine polysyllable has riconciled the 
modern mind to the chimeras of th’ ancients, and 
outbutchered the guillotine, the musket, and the 
sword: ay, and but for me 

Had barred the door 
For cinturies more, 


on the great coming sceince, the sceince of 
healing diseases instead of defining, and dividing 
?em, and lengthening their names and their 
durashin, and shortening nothing but the pashint. 
Th’ antiphlogistic Therey is this: That Disease 
is fiery, and that any artificial exhaustion of vital 
force must cool the system, and reduce the mor- 
bid fire, called, in their donkey Latin, ‘ flamma,’ 
and in their compound donkey Latin, ‘ inflamma- 
tion,’ and, in their Goose Greece, ‘ phlogosis,’ 
‘phlegmon,’ &c. And accordingly th’ anti- 
phlogistic Practice is, to cool the sick man by 
bleeding him, and, when blid, either to rebleed 
him with a change of instrument, bites and stabs 
instid of gashes, or else to rake the blid, and 
then blister the blid and raked, and then push 
mercury till the teeth of the blid, raked, and 
blistered shake in their sockets, and to starve 





the blid, purged, salivated, blistered wretch from 
first to last. This is the Antiphlogistic system. 
It is seldom carried out entire, because the 
pashint at the first or second link in their rime- 
dial chain, expires; or else gives such plain 
signs of sinking, that even these ass-ass-ins 
take fright, and try t? undo their own work, not 
disease’s, by tonics an’ turtle, and stimulants; 
which things given at the right time instid of the 
wrong, given when the pashint was merely 
weakened by his disorder, and not enfeebled by 
their didly rimedies, would have cut th’ ailment 
down in a few hours.” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Dodd; “and now, my 
good friend, with respect to my daughter-——” 

“N’ list me!” clashed Sampson; “ye’re 
goen to fathom th’ antiphlogistics, since they 
still survive an’ slay in holes and comers like 
Barkton an d’Itly; U’ve driven the vamperes out 
o’ the cintres o’ civilisation. Begin with their 
coolers! Exhaustion is not a cooler, it is a 
feverer, and they know it; the way parrots know 
sentences. Why are we all more or less feverish 
at night ? because we are weaker. Starvation is 
no cooler, it is an inflamer, and they know it, as 
parrots know truths, but can’t apply them: for 
they know that burning fever rages in ivery 
town, street, camp, where Famine is. As for 
bloodletting, their prime cooler, it is inflamma- 
tory; and they know it (parrot-wise), for the 
thumping heart, and bounding pulse, of pashints 
blid by butchers in black, and bullocks blid by 
butchers in blue, prove it; and they have re- 
corded this in all their books: yet stabbed, and bit, 
and starved, and mercuried, and murdered, on. 
But mind ye, all their sham coolers are real 
weakeners (I wonder they didn’t inventory 
Satin and his brimstin lake among their refrijra- 
tors), and this is the point whence t’ appreciate 
their imbecility, and the sairvice I have rendered 
mankind in been the first t’ attack their banded 
school, at a time it seemed imprignable.” 

“Ah, this promises to be very interesting,” 
sighed Mrs. Dodd; “and before you enter on so 
large a field, perhaps it would be as well to 
dispose of a little matter which lies at my heart. 
Here is my poor daughter——” 

“NuissMEE! A human Bean is in a constant 
state of flux and reflux ; his component particles 
move, change, disappear, and are renewed; his 
life is a round of exhaustion and repair. Of this 
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repair, the brain is the sovereign ajint by night 
and day; and the blood the great living material; 
and digestible food th’ indispensible supply. 
And this balance of exhaustion and repair is too 
nice to tamper with; disn’t a single sleepless 
night, or dinnerless day, write some pallor on the 
face, and tell against the buddy? So does a 
single excesssive perspiration, a trifling diary, or 
a cut finger, though it takes but half an ounce of 
blood out of the system. And what is the cause 
of that rare ivint—it occurs only to pashints that 
can’t afford docking—Dith from old age? Think 
ye the man really succumms under years, or is 
mowed down by Time? Nay, yon’s just Potry 
an Bosh. Nashins have been thinned by the 
lancet, but niver by the scythe; and years are 
not forces, but misures of evints. No, Cen- 
tenarius decays and dies, bekase his bodil’ ex- 
pinditure goes on; and his bodil’ income lessens 
by failure of the reparative and reproductive 
forces. And now suppose bodil’ exhaustion 
and repair were a mere matter of pecuniary, in- 
stid of vital, economy; what would you say to 
the steward, or housekeeper, who, to balance 
your accounts and keep you solvint, should open 
every known channel of expinse with one hand, 
and with the other—stop the supplies ? Yet this is 
how the Dockers for thirty cinturies have burned 
th’ human candle at both ends, yet wondered the 
light of life expired under their hands.” 

“Tt seems irrational, Then in my daughter’s 
case you would——~” 

“Looksee! A pashint falls sick. What haps 
directly ? Why the balance is troubled, and ex- 
haustion exceeds repair. For proof, obsairve the 
buddy when Disease is fresh ! 

And you will always find a loss of flesh. 


To put it economikly, and then you must under- 
stand it, been a housekeeper— 
Whativer the Disease, its form, or essence, 
Expinditure goes on, and income lessens. 

To this sick and therefore weak man, enter a 
Docker purblind with cinturies of Cant, Pricidint, 
Blood, and Goose Greece; imagines him a fiery 
pervalid, though the common sense of mankind, 
through its interpreter common language, pro- 
nounces him, what he is and looks, an ‘invalid,’ 
gashes him with a lancet, spills out the great 
liquid material of all repair by the gallon, and 
fells this weak man, wounded now, and pale, and 
fainting, with Dith stamped on his face, to th’ 
earth, like a bayoneted soldier or a slaughtered 
ox. Ifthe weak man, wounded thus and weak- 
ened, survives, then the chartered Thugs who have 
drained him by the bunghole, turn to and drain 
him by the spigot ; they rake him, and then blis- 
ter him, and then calomel him: and lest Nature 
should have the ghost of a chance to counter- 
balance these frightful outgoings, they keep 
strong meat and drink out of his system emptied 
by their stabs, bites, purges, mercury, and blis- 
ters; damdijjits! And that, Asia exeipted, was 
profissional Midicine from Hippocrates to Samp- 
sin; Antiphlogistic is but.a modern name 





for an ass-ass-inating routine which has niver 
varied a hair since scholastic midicine, the silliest 
and didliest of all the hundred forms of 
Quackery, first rose—unlike Sceince, Art, Reli- 
gion, and all true Suns—in the West; to wound 
the sick; to weaken the weak ; and mutilate the 
hurt; and—Tuin Manxrnp !” 

The voluble impugner of his own profession 


delivered these two last words in thunder so | 


sudden and effective as to strike Julia’s work out 
of her hands. But here, as in Nature, a mo- 
ment’s pause followed the thunderclap; so Mrs. 
Dodd, who had long been patiently watching her 
opportunity, smothered a shriek, and edged in a 
word: “This is irresistible; you have confuted 
everybody; to their hearts’ content: and now 
the question is, what course shall we substitute?” 
She meant, “in the great case, which occupies 
me.” But Sampson attached a nobler, wider, 
sense to her query. 

“What course ? Why the great Chronothair- 
mal practice, based on the remittent and febrile 
character of all disease; above all, on 

The law of Perriodicity, a law 
Whence Midicine yet has wells of light to draw. 


By Remittency, I mean th’ ebb of Disease, by 
Perriodicity, th’ ebb and also the flow, the pa- 
roxysm and the remission. These remit and 
recur, and keep time like the tides, not in ague 
and remittent fever only, as the Profission 
imagines to this day, but in all diseases from a 
Scirrhus in the Pylorus t’ a toothache. And 
I discovered this, and the new paths to cure of 
all diseases it opens. Alone I did it: and what 
my reward? hooted, insulted, belied, and called 
a quack, by the banded school of profissional 
assassins, who, in their day hooted Harvey and 
Jinner, authors too of great discoveries, but dis- 
coveries narrow in their consequences compared 
with mine. TT’ appreciate Chronothairmalism, ye 
must begin at the beginning; so just answer me 
—What is Man?” 

At this huge inquiry whirring up all in a 
moment, like a cock pheasant in a wood, Mrs. 
Dodd sank back in her chair despondent. See- 
ing her hors de combat, Sampson turned to Julia 
and demanded, twice as loud, “‘ Wuat 1s Man ?” 
Julia opened two violet eyes at him, and then 
looked at her mother for a hint how to proceed. 

“ How can that child answer such a question ?” 
sighed Mrs. Dodd. “ Let us return to the point.” 

“T have never strayed an inch from it. It’s 
about Young Physic.” 

“No, excuse me, it is about ayounglady. Uni- 
versal Medicine! what have I to do with that?” 

“Now this is the way with them all,” cried 
Sampson, furious; “there lowed John Bull. The 
men and women of this benighted nashin have an 
ear for anything; provided it matters nothing: 
Talk Jology, Conchology, Entomology, Theology, 
Meteorology, Astronomy, Deuteronomy, Bother- 
onomy, or Boshology, and one is listened to with 
riverence, because these are all far-off things in 


fogs ; but at a word about the great, near, useful 
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art of Healing, y’ all stop your ears; for why ; 
' your life and dailianourly happiness depend on it. 
But ‘no,’ sis John Bull, the knowledge of our 
| own buddies, and how to save our own Bakin, 
| Beef I mean, day by day from disease and 
chartered ass-ass-ins, all that may interest the 
| thinkers in Saturn, but what the deevil is it t? ws 7 
| talk t? ws of the hiv’nly buddies, not of our own. 
| Babble o’ comets an’ meteors an’ Ethereal nibule 
(never mind the nibule in our own skulls). Dis- 
| course t? us of Predistinashin, Spitzbairgen 
_ seaweed, the last novel, the siventh vile; of 
| Chrischinising the Patagonians on condition they 
| are not to come here, and Chrischinise the White- 
| chapelians; of the letter to the Times from the 

tinker wrecked at Timbuctoo; and the dear 
| Professor’s lecture on the probabeelity of snail- 
shells in the back-yard of the moon! but don’t 
ask us to know ourselves !—Ijjits! !” 

The eloquent speaker, depressed by the per- 
versity of Englishmen in giving their minds to 
every part of creation but their bodies, suffered 
a momentary loss of energy; then Mrs. Dodd, 
who had long been watching lynx-like, glided in. 
“Let us compound. You are for curing all the 
world, beginning with Nobody. My ambition is 
to cure my girl, and leave mankind in peace. 
Now if you will begin with my child, I will sub- 
mit to rectify the universe in its proper turn. 
Any time will do to set the human race right ; 
you own it is in no hurry: but my child’s case 
presses; so do pray cure her for me.” 

“ Mai— dear —mad’m; cure her! How on 
airth am I to do that ?” 

“ At least tell me what her Indisposition is,” 

“Oh! What, didn’t Itell you? Well, there’s 
nothing the matter with her.” 


At receiving this cavalier reply for the reward 
of all her patience, Mrs. Dodd was so hurt, and 
so nearly angry, that she rose with dignity from 
| her seat, with her cheek actually pink, and the 
water in hereyes. Sampson saw she was ruffled, 
and appealed to Julia ofall people. “There now, 
Miss Julee,” said he, ruefully; “she is in arage be- 
cause I won’t humbug her. Poplus voolt decipee. 
I tell you, ma’am, it is not a midical case ; give me 
disease and I’ll cure ’t. Stop, I'll tell ye what do ; 
let her take and swallow the Barkton Docks’ pre- 
seriptions, and Butcher Best’s, and canting Kin- 
yon’s, and after those four tinkers there’ll be- 
plenty holes to mend ; then send for me !” 

Here was irony. Mrs. Dodd retorted by 
finesse ; she turned on him with a sugared smile, 
and said: “never mind doctors and patients; it 
is so long since we met ; I do hope you will waive 
ceremony, and dine with me en ami.” 

He accepted with pleasure; but must return 
to his inn first and get rid of his dirty boots, and 
pashints. And with this he whipped out his 
watch, and saw that, dealing with universal me- 
dicine, he had disappointed more than one sick 
individual; so shot out as hard as he had shot 
in, and left the ladies looking at one another after 





the phenomenon 





“Well!” said Julia, with a world of meaning. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Mrs. Dodd, “ he is a little 
eccentric. I think I will request them to make 
some addition to the dinner.” 

“No, mamma, if you please, not to put me off 
so transparently; tell me first the reason you 
did not ring the bell, and bid the servant conduct 
that man to the door, very, very early in the 
conference ? If I had interrupted, and shouted, 
and behaved so, you would have packed me off to 
bed, or somewhere, directly.” 

“ Don’t say ‘packed,’ love. Dismissed me to 


* Ah!” cried Julia, “you are yourself again: 
that privileged person is gone, and we must all 
mind our P’s and Q’s once more. This is more than 
natural. You would not lay down your character 
for a single person, to take it up again the mo- 
ment he was gone—without a reason. Here is 
some mystery.” Then she clasped her hands, 
and raised them to Heaven, just like the best 
statues ; “my own mother has a secret ; a secret 
from her Julia. Well, 1 deserve it.” This ac- 
knowledgment slipped out through speaking too 
fast, and was no sooner uttered than this sta- 
tuesque Hebe hung her head most prosaically, and 
looked as if she could bite her tongue off. 

Mrs. Dodd, with an air of nonchalance, replied 
to the effect that Dr. Sampson was not her off- 
spring; and so she was not bound to correct his 
eccentricities. “And I suppose,” said she, lazily, 
“we must accept these extraordinary people as 
we find them ; and it is time to dress for dimer.” 

That day her hospitable board was spread over 
a trap. Blessed with an oracle irrelevantly fluent, 
and dumb to the point, she had asked him to 
dinner with maternal address. He could not be 
on his guard eternally ; sooner or later, through 
inadvertence, or in a moment of convivial reck- 
lessness, or in a parenthesis of some grand Gene- 
rality, he would cure her child: or, perhaps, at his 
rate of talking, would wear out all his idle themes, 
down to the very “well-being of mankind ;” 
and then Julia’s mysterious indisposition would 
come on the blank tapis. With these secret hopes 
she presided at the feast, all grace and gentle 
amity. Julia, too, sat down with a little design, 
but a very different one, viz. of being very chilly 
company, for she disliked this new acquaintance 
cordially, and hated the science of medicine. 

The unconscious Object chatted away with 
both, and cut their replies very short, and did 
strange things; sent away Julia’s chicken, regard- 
less of her scorn, and prescribed mutton: called 
for champagne and made her drink it, and pout ; 
and thus excited Mrs. Dodd’s hopes that he was 
attending to the case by degrees. 

But, after dinner, Julia, to escape medicine 
universal, and particular, turned to her mother, 
and dilated onthe treachery of her literary guide, 
the Criticaster. “ It said ‘Odds and Ends’ was 
a good novel to read by the sea-side. So I 
thought ‘then oh, how different it must be from 
most books, if you can sit by the glorious sea and 
even look at it. So I sent for it directly, and, 
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would you believe, it was an ignoble thing; all 
flirtation and curates. The sea, indeed! A pond 
would be fitter to read it by; and one with a 
good many geese on.” 

“Was ever such simplicity ?” said Mrs. Dodd. 
“Why, my dear, that phrase about the sea does 
not mean anything. I shall have you believing 
that Mr. So-and-So, a novelist, can ‘ wither 
Sashionable folly, and that ‘a painful incident’ 
to one shopkeeper has ‘ ¢hrown a gloom’ over a 
whole market-town, and so on. Now-a-days 
every third phrase is of this character; a star- 
ling’s note. Once, it appears, there was an age 
of gold, and then came one of iron, and then of 
brass. All these are gone, and the age of 
‘jargon’ has succeeded.” 

She sighed, and Sampson took a “ tremendous 
header” off the sea-side novel into the sea of 
fiction. He rechristened that joyous art Feckshin, 
and lashed its living professors. “You devour 
their three volumes greedily,” said he, “but after 
your meal you feel as empty as a drrum; there 
is no leading idea in ’um; now, there always is 
in Moliére: and ke comprehended the midicine 
of his age. But what fundamental truth d’our 
novelists iver convey? All they can do is pile 
incidents. Their customers dictate th’ article ; 
unideaed melodrams for unideaed girls. The 
writers and their feckshins belong to one species, 
and that’s ‘the non-vertebrated animals ;’ and 
their midicine is Bosh; why they bleed still 
for falls and fevers; and niver mention vital 
chronometry. Then they don’t look straight at 
Nature, but see with their ears, and repeat one 
another twelve deep. Now, listen me! there are 
the cracters for an ‘ ideaed feckshin’ in Barking- 
ton, and I’d write it, too, only I haven’t time.” 

At this, Julia, forgetting her resolution, broke 
out, “Romantic characters in Barkington? 
Who? who?” 

“Who should they be, but my pashints? Ay, 
ye may lauch, Miss Julee, but wait till ye see 
them.” He was then seized with a fit of candour, 
and admitted that some, even of his pashints, 
were colourless; indeed, not to mince the matter, 
six or seven of that sacred band were nullity in 
person. “I can compare the beggars to no- 
thing,” said he, “but the globules of the Do- 
Nothings ; dee——d insipid, and nothing in ’em. 
But the others make up. Man alive, I’ve got ‘a 
rosy cheeked miser,’ and an ‘ ill-used attorney,’ 
and an ‘honest Screw,’ he is a gardener, with a 
hid like a cart-horse.” 

“Mamma! mamma! that is Mr. Maxley,” 
cried Julia, clapping her hands, and thawing in 
her own despite. 

“Then there’s my virgin martyr, and my 
puppy ; they are brother and sister ; and there’s 
their father, but he is an impenetrable dog— 
won’t unbosom. Howiver, he sairves to draw 
chicks for the other two, and so keep em goen. 
By-the-by, you know my puppy.” 

“We have not that honour. Do we know Dr. 
Sampson’s puppy, love ?” inquired Mrs. Dodd, 
























































“Mamma!—I—I—know no one of that 
name.” 

“Don’t tell me! Why it was he sent me 
here: told me where you lived, and I was to 
make haste, for Miss Dodd was very ill: it is 
young Hardie, the banker’s son, ye know.” 

Mrs. Dodd said, good humouredly, but with a 
very slight touch of irony, that really they were 
very much flattered by the interest Mr. Alfred 
Hardie had shown; especially as her daughter had 
never exchanged ten words with him. Julia 
coloured at this statement, the accuracy of which 
she had good reason to doubt; and the poor 
girl felt as if an icicle passed swiftly along her 
back, And then, for the first time in her life, she 
thought her mother hardly gracious; and she 
wanted to say she was obliged to Mr. Alfred 
Hardie, but dared not, and despised herself for 
not daring. Her composure was further attacked 
by Mrs. Dodd looking full at her, and saying, in- 
terrogatively, “I wonder how that young gentle- 
man could know about your being ill ?” 

At this Julia eyed her plate very attentively, 
and murmured, “TI believe it is all over the town: 
and seriously too, so Mrs. Maxley says: for she 
tells me that, in Barkington, if more than one 
doctor is sent for, that bodes ill for the patient.” 

* Deevelich ill,” cried Sampson, heartily : 

“ For two physicians, like a pair of oars, 

Conduck him faster to the Styjjin shores.”* 

Julia looked him in the face, and coldly 
ignored this perversion of Mrs. Maxley’s meaning; 
and Mrs. Dodd returned pertinacionsly to the 
previous topic. “Mr. Alfred Hardie interests 
me: he was good to Edward. I am curious to 
know why you call him a puppy ?” 

‘Only because he is one, ma’am. And that is 
no reason at all with ‘the Six.’ He is a juveneel 
pidant, and a puppy, and contradicts ivery new 
truth, bekase it isn’t in Aristotle and th’ Eton 
Grammar; and he’s such a chatterbox, ye can’t get 
in a word idgeways; and he and his sister—that’s 
my virgin martyr—are a farce, He keeps sneerin’ 
at her relijj in, and that puts Aer in sucha rage, she 
thritens ‘ t’? intercede for him at the Throne.’ ” 

“ Jargon,” sighed Mrs. Dodd, and just shrugged 
her lovely shoulders. “ We breathe it—we float 
in an atmosphere of it. My love?” And she 
floated out of the room, and Julia floated after. 
“You look flushed, love,” was Mrs. Dodd’s 
first word in the drawing-room. “Lie on the 
sofa a minute, and compose yourself.” 

Sampson made grog and sipped it, meditating 
on the gullibility of man in matters medical. 
This favourite speculation detained him late, and 
almost his first word on entering the drawing- 
room was, “Good night, little girl.” 

Julia coloured at this broad hint, drew herself 
up, and lighted a bed-candle. She went to Mrs. 
Dodd, kissed her, and whispered in her ear, “I 
hate him !” and, as she retired, her whole elegant 
person launched ladylike defiance ; under which 
brave exterior no little uneasiness was hidden. 








rather languidly. 


* Garth. 
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bility; I have ascertained th’ absence of all phy- 
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“©, what will become of me!” thought she, “if 
he has gone and told him about Henley.” 


* Let’s see the prescriptions, ma’am,” said Dr. 
Sampson. 

Delighted at this concession, Mrs. Dodd took 
them out of her desk and spread them earnestly. 
He ran his eye over them, and pointed out that 
the mucous membrane man and the nerve man had 
prescribed the same medicine, on irreconcilable 
grounds; and a medicine, moreover, whose effect 
on the nerves was nil, and on the mucous 
membrane was not to soothe it, but plough it 
and harrow it; “and did not that open her eyes?” 
He then reminded her that ali these doctors in 
consultation would have contrived to agree. “But 
you,” said he, “ have baffled the collusive swindle 
by which Dox arrived at a sham uniformity— 
honest uniformity can never exist till scientific 
principles obtain.” Then, with a sudden start, 
he compared her to Daniel. He was very fond of 
comparisons. “Danle,” said he, “questioned those 
two elderly blaggrds apart, and thin they couldn’t 
agree in a lie, ye know, all for want ofa ‘consul- 
tashin.’ So says you, ‘ Well done, Danle, my lad.’” 

* My dear friend, I am not so familiar—with 
giants—as you do me the honour to imagine.” 

* Whist! Whist! and you said, ‘Ill do a bit 
0’ Danle.’” 

“Oh, quelle horreur !” cried Mrs. Dodd, in un- 
feigned disgust. 

Listme! All four, been Danled, told y’ a 
different lie; and disn’t that open your eyes? 
Sceince, indeed! Put an easy question t’ any real 
sceince ; will it sing ye four songs as wide apart 
as the four winds of Hiven? ‘Take a pashint 
and his case to four lawyers, the most abused of 
all Sceince’s sons; will they fling him four impi- 
dent guesses a thousand miles wide of each other ; 
and ten thousand from the truth ?” 

Mrs. Dodd seemed dazzled by this observa- 
tion, and bowed her head in reluctant assent. 

* Ye begin to see through em? Now then, 
post nubila Phebus: that is not donkey Latin, 
ma’am, but the real article, and means, ‘ After 
four muddlehids see one Sampsin work.? ‘To 
begin, is the pashint in love ?” 

The doctor put this query in just the same tone 
in which they inquire, “ any expectoration ?” 
But Mrs. Dodd, in reply, was less dry and busi- 
ness-like. She started and looked aghast. This 
possibility had once, for a moment, cecurred to 
her, but only to be rejected, the evidence being 


all against it. 
“Tn love?” saidshe. “That child, and I not 
“But I 


know it !” 
He said he had never supposed that. 
thought I’d just ask ye; because she has no 
bodily ailment, and the paassions are all counter- 
feit diseases; they are connected, like all dis- 
eases, with cerebral instability, have their heats 
and chills, like all diseases, and their paroxysms 
and remissions, like all diseases. Nlistme! You 
have detected the sighs of a slight cerebral insta- 


sical cause : then why make this healthy pashint’s 
buddy a test-tube for poisons? Sovereign drugs 
(I deal with no other, I leave the nullities 
to the noodles) are either counterpoisons, or 
poisons, and here there is nothing to counter- 
poison at prisent. So I’m for caushin, and 
working on the safe side th’ hidge, and that’s the 
mintal; till we are less in the dark. Mind ye, 
young women at her age are kittle cattle; they 
have gusts 0” this, and gusts o’ that, th’ unrea- 
sonable imps. D’ye sce these two pieces paste- 
board? ‘They are tickets for a ball, 

In Barkton town-hall.” 


“Yes, of course I see them,” said Mrs. Dodd, 
dolefully. 
“Well, I prescribe em, And when they have 
been taken, 
And the pashint well shaken, 


perhaps we shall see whether we are on the right 
system: and if so, we'll dose her with youthful 
soceity in a more irrashinal forrm; conversa- 
ziones, cookeyshines, et citera. And if we find our- 
selves on the wrong ¢ack, why then we'll hark dach. 
Stick blindly to ‘ a course,’ the dockers cry. 
But it does me harm: Zhen ’twill do good by-an-by. 
Where lairned ye that, Echoes of Echoes, say ! 
The killer ploughs ‘ a course,’ the healer ‘ FEELS 
HIS WAY.” 


So mysterious are the operations of the 
human mind, that, when we have exploded 
in verse meritorious as the above, we lapse 
into triumph instead of penitence. Not that 
doggrel meets with reverence here below—the 
statues to it are few, and not in marble, but 
in the material itself—but then an Impromptu! 
A moment ago, our Posy was not: and now 1s. 
With the speed, if not the brilliancy, of lightning, 
we have added a handful to the intellectual dust- 
heap of an oppressed nation. From this bad 
eminence Sampson then looked down compla- 
cently, and saw Mrs. Dodd’s face as long as his 
arm. She was one that held current opinions ; 
and the world does not believe Poetrycan sing the 
Practical ; verse and useful knowledge pass for 
incompatibles ; and though Doggrel is not Poetry 
yet it has a lumbering proclivity that way, and so 
forfeits the confidence of grave, sensible, people. 
This versification, and this impalpable and un- 
precedented prescription she had waited for so 
long, seemed all of a piece to poor mamma; wild, 
unpractical, and—oh, horror !—eccentric. 

Sampson read her sorrowful face after his 
fashion. ‘‘ Oh, I see, ma’am,” cried he. “Cure 
is not welcome unless it comes in the form con- 
secrated by cinturies of slaughter. Well, then, 
give me a sheet !” He took the paper and rent it 
asunder, and wrote this on the larger fragment: 

3 Die Mercur. cirea x. hor: vespert: 
eat in musca ad Preetorium, 
Saltet cum xiii canicul: 
presertim meo. Dom: reddita, 
6 hora matutin: dormiat ad prand: 
Repetat stultit: pro re nata. 





He handed this with a sort of spiteful twinkle to 
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Mrs. Dodd, and her countenance lightened again. 
Her sex will generally compound with whoever 
can give as wellas take. Now she had extracted a 
real, grave, prescription, she acquiesced in the ball, 
though not a county one; “to satisfy your whim, 
my good kind friend, to whom I owe so much.” 


Sampson called on his way back to town, and, 
in course of conversation, praised Nature for her 
beautiful instincts, one of which, he said, had 
inspired Miss Julee, at a credulous age, not to 
swallow “the didly drastics of the tinkerin dox.” 

Mrs. Dodd smiled, and requested permission 
to contradict him; her daughter had taken the 
several prescriptions. 

Sampson inquired brusquely if she took him 
for a fool. 

She replied calmly: “No; for a very clever, 
but rather opinionated personage.” 

“Qpininated ? So is ivery man who has 
grounds for his opinin. D’ye think, because 
Dockers Short, an’ Bist, an’ Kinyon, an’ Cuckoo, 
an’ Jackdaw, an’ Starling, an’ Co., don’t know 
the dire effecks of calomel an’ drastics on the 
buddy, I don’t know’t? Her eye, her tongue, 
her skin, her voice, her elastic walk, all tell me she 
has not been robbed of her vital resources. Why, 
if she had taken that genteel old thief Short’s 
rimidies alone, the girl’s gums would be sore, 

And herself at Dith’s door.” 


Mrs. Dodd was amused. “Julia, this is so 
like the gentlemen; they are in love with Argu- 
ment. ‘They go on till they reason themselves 
out of their Reason. Why beat about the bush ; 
when there she sits ?” 

* What, go t?'a wumman for the truth, when I 
can go t’ infallible Inference ?” 

* You may always go to my David’s daughter 
for the truth,” said Mrs. Dodd, with dignity. She 
then looked the inquiry; and Julia replied to her 
look as follows: first, she coloured very high ; 
then, she hid her face in both her hands; then, rose 
and turning her neck swiftly, darted a glance of 
fiery indignation and bitter reproach on Dr. Med- 
dlesome, and left the apartment mighty stag-like. 

Maircy on us!” cried Sampson. “ Did ye see 
that, ma’am? Yon’s just a bonny basilisk. 
Another such thunderbolt as she dispinsed, and 
ye’ll be ringing for the maid to sweep up the good 
physician’s ashes.” 

Julia did not return till the good physician was 
gone back to London. Then she came in witha 
rush, and, demonstrative toad, embraced Mrs. 
Dodd’s knees, and owned she had cultivated her 
geraniums with all those medicines, liquid and 
solid; and only one geranium had died of them. 


There is a fascinating age, when an intelligent 
virgin is said to fluctuate between childhood and 
womanhood. Let me add that these sceming 
fluctuations depend much on the company she is 
in; the budding virgin is princess of chame- 
leons : and, to confine ourselves to her two most 
piquant contrasts, by her mother’s side she is 





always moreor less childlike; but, let anice young 
fellow engage her apart, and, hey presto! she shall 
be every inch a woman; perhaps at no period of 
her life are the purely mental characteristics of 
her sex so supreme in her: so her type, the rose- 
bud, excels in essence of rosehood the rose itself. 

My reader has seen Julia Dodd play both 
parts ; but it is her child’s face she has now been 
turning for several pages; so it may be prudent 
to remind him she has shone on Alfred Hardie in 
but one light; a young, but Juno-like, woman. 
Had she shown “my puppy” her childish quali- 
ties, he would have despised her; he had left 
that department himself so recently. But Nature 
guarded the budding fair from such a disaster. 

We left Alfred Hardie standing in the moon- 
light gazing at her lodging. Sudden! But, let 
slow coaches deny it as loudly as they like, fast 
coaches exist ; and Love is a passion, which like 
Hate, Envy, Avarice, &c., has risen to a great 
height in a single day. Not that Alfred’s was 
“ Love at first sight,” for he had seen her beauty 
in the full blaze of day with no deeper feeling 
than admiration ; but in the moonlight he came 
under more sovcreign spells than a fair face: 
amongst these were her virtues and her voice. 
The narrative of their meeting has indicated the 
first, and, as to the latter, Julia was not one of 
those whose beauty goes out with a candle. 
Her voice was that rich, mellow, moving organ, 
which belongs to no rank nor station ; is born, not 
made, and, flow it from the lips of dairymaid or 
countess, touches every heart, gentle or simple, 
that is truly male. And this divine contralto, 
full, yet penetrating, Dame Nature had inspired 
her to lower when she was moved or excited, 
instead of raising it: and then she was enchant- 
ing. All unconsciously she cast this crowning 
spell on Alfred, and he adored her. Inaword, he 
caught a child-woman away from its mother; his 
fluttering captive turned, put on composure, and 
bewitched him. 

She left him, and the moonlight night seemed to 
blacken. But within his young breast all was 
light, new light. He leaned opposite her window 
in an Elysian reverie, and let the hours go by. 
He seemed to have vegetated till then, and lo! 
true life had dawned. He thought he should 
love to die for her. And, when he was calmer, he 
felt he was to live for her, and welcomed his 
destiny with rapture. He passed the rest of the 
Oxford term in a soft ecstasy; called often on 
Edward, and took a sudden and prodigious in- 
terest in him ; and counted the days glide by and 
the happy time draw near, when he should be four 
months in the same town with his enchantress. 
This one did not trouble the doctors ; he glowed 
with a steady fire; no heats and chills, and sad 
misgivings ; for one thing he was not a woman, a 
being tied to that stake, Suspense, and compelled 
to wait, and wait, for others’ actions. As the in- 
veterate Sampson would say: 

He had the luck to be a male, 


So, like a rat without a tail, 
Could do, could do, could do. 
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Meantime, life’s path seem paved with roses, and 
himself to march it in eternal sunshine, buoyed 
by perfumed wings. 

He came to Barkington to try for the lovely 
prize. Then first he had to come down from 
love’s sky, and realise how hard it is here below to 
court a young lady—who is guarded by a mother 
—without an introduction in the usual form. 
The obvious course was to call on Edward. 
Having parted from him so lately he forced him- 
self to wait a few days, and then set out for 
Albion Villa. 

As he went along, he arranged the coming 
dialogue for all the parties ; Edwagd was to in- 
troduce him, Mrs. Dodd to recognise his friend- 
ship for her son, hewas to say he was the gainer 
byit; Julia, silent at first, was to hazard a timid 
observation, and he to answer gracefully, and 
draw her out, and find how he stood in her 
opinion. The sprightly affair should end by his 
inviting Edward to dinner. That should lead to 
their inviting him in turn, and then he should 
get a word with Julia, and find out what houses 
she visited, and get introduced to their pro- 
prictors; arrived at this point, his mind went 
over hedge and ditch faster than my poor pen 
can follow. As the crow flies, so flew he, and 
had reached the church-porch under a rain of 
nosegays with Julia—in imagination— by then he 
arrived at Albion Villa in the body. Yet he 
knocked timidly; his heart beat almost as hard 
as his hand, 

Sarah, the black-eyed housemaid, “ answered 
the door.” 





CAIRO DONKEY-BOYS. 


An Egyptian donkey is, indeed, “ the horse’s 
godson,” as the fellaheen proverb asserts. In 
England the donkey is well known as a small, 
long-eared animal, with a black cross on its back, 
not disposed to prolonged speed, intensely stub- 
born, and, except at sea-side places, not much 
patronised by the richer classes, who, indeed, 
rather despise its demure and stiff-necked pa- 
tience. In Egypi, it is bestrode by all classes, 
being no longer slow, no longer obstinate. Its 
pace, if not tremendous, is untiring; and as for 
appearances, what the Prophet loved to ride the 
wealthiest spice merchant of the bazaars dare 
not despise. The basha’s favourite wives ride 
donkeys when they pay their morning calls or 
go shopping for perfumed silks. Fancy meet- 
ing in Regent-street the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Lord Brougham ambling along 
on donkeys; yet we have seen the chief der- 
vish of Cairo and a leading dignitary of that 
city riding in such wise through the Cairo 
bazaars. The first thought of the son of a pil- 
grim returning from Mecca, who hears that the 
caravan lias been sighted, is to run and saddle 
an ass, that his tired father may dismount from 
his wearisome camel, and at least enter the “ vic- 
torious city” in peace and comfort. Troops of 
these long-suffering animals stand in the Usbee- 





kieh, or chief square of Cairo. The Caireen saddle 
has a raised round pommel, mounting into a 
smooth hump, and covered neatly with red 
leather. The bridle ties up with a slip-knot to 
a ring in this pommel, and to some part of the 
under part is generally fastened (perhaps as a 
talisman against the evil eye and the bad genii) 
some ring or other ornament of blue porcelain, 
The stirrups are often brass and of strange shape, 
and the jogging of the rider’s feet is the chief in- 
citement used to the animal ; sometimes, at spe- 
cial moments, as at the final race home, aided 
by a long-drawn shout of “ Ah—h!” and ascrew 
of the vertebra of the tail not altogether un- 
known among Britons. There is generally a 
saddle-cloth ; it is often a very gay red and blue 
carpet, sometimes a mere little rug of brown 
wool, rudely simple, but sufficient. Too often the 
Egyptian, who is not merciful to animals (he 
has only just escaped from the animal kingdom 
of slavery himself), allows the girth to fret the 
poor beast into raw patches and streaks that 
distress the European rider perhaps even more 
than they do the animal itself, 

The periodical donkey market held at Cairo is 
a pretty and curious sight. It is held near Bou- 
lak, about a quarter of a mile out of the town, 
There you may see the genus donkey to perfee- 
tion: of all ages, of all sizes, from the sleek 
fawn-coloured foal to the mature old donkey who 
has seen the world. Anxious men in blue gowns, 
mouthing wrangling and guttural Arabic, wander 
through this world of donkeys, examining eyes, 
teeth, flanks, and heels with as much severity of 
criticism as if their own eyes were not ophthalmic 
and their own teeth half out. Brown children 
stand in a cluster round a barber who is shaving 
a donkey, or cutting the hair of his legs into 
striped and zig-zagged patterns; while oppo- 
site—under a mud wall topped with a chevaux- 
de-frise of dead palm-branches, against which 
lean rows of jointed sugar-canes for sale—sits one 
of the donkey owners, having his Moslem head 
shaven by the dry razor of a skilful barber. 
What perfect sympathy between the man and 
the sometimes inferior animal! A good donkey 
is worth, I believe, about 5/.; and, as he lives on 
chopped straw, lie must return a good per-centage 
on the money invested. 

The driving-boys are seldom the owners ; 
generally several asses belong to one man, who 
pays the boys a mere pittance, for which they 
sometimes run about twenty miles a day in a burn- 
ingsun, jostled by camels, horses, carriages heavily 
laden, and foot-passengers irritable with the heat, 
noise, dust, and confusion of Cairo. The native 
pays them one-and-sixpence, the everywhere- 
plundered Englishman twe shillings a day, half 
of which goes to the owner. Yet even these 
boys have an ideal, as the drummer-boy has 
his Wellington. There was once a donkey-boy 
who became a rich coach proprietor. ‘To go up 
the Nile with an English gentleman is also sup- 
posed to be the pathway to a certain fortune— 
why, I cawnot say. ‘There is also a vague tra- 
dition, of very doubtful origin, that a Frank 





traveller once bought a donkey and presented 
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it as a parting gift to his faithful donkey-boy. 
Achmed, a member of the fraternity, assured 
me that “ Merrian Howaga” (gentleman, literally 
merchant) “promise buy me wife: but I say, 
No—no want wife, than’ee, sare.” Upon 
being pressed, Achmed assured me that the 
piastres were offered in a bona fide manner, and 
poured out from the one hand of the Howaga 
to another. 

To see these boys to advantage, go to the 
rude stone platform outside the door of Shep- 
herd’s Hotel, at Cairo, the morning after the 
English steamer has ‘arrived. 

It is about half-past eight o’clock, and the 
first breakfast-gong has sounded. ‘The early 
risers are already seated on chairs outside the 
door, intent on witnessing an Arab juggler, not, 

erhaps, such an one as hardened Pharaoh’s 
—, but no fool either. See! he whips out of a 
goat-skin bag three snakes—yellow wretches, 
with whitish bellies—they twine round his feet, 
and, rearing up their heads, puff out their 
hoods, and dart their quivering tongues towards 
his legs, with jerking darts. The wily Arab 
pretends to be alarmed: he takes up all three 
snakes by the tails, and waves them Tike a Me- 
dusa scourge in the face of the greenest griffin 
present, who is struggling with a large cigar that 
makes him silent aud thoughtful, and he draws 
back, under pretext of asking the waiter for a 
light, for “these confounded cigars are always 
going out, you know.” 

A dragoman, vexed at secing me amused at 
this, slides up, and tells me that all this is no- 
thing. “ Poor thing! what you think ?” and that 
if I choose to pay three or four dollars, he will 
bring Darweesh, who will eat snakes, chew live 
coals, stab himself, and eat a glass lamp— 
“What you think ?’—which generous offer I 
decline, as well as I do his proposal to bring 
me a man who will put a child in a wicker- 
a cut it in pieces, and then bring it to 
ife. 

An order from the griffin to “get another 
chair, old fellow,,for my feet !”” rescues me from 
this parasite just as a roar of laughter breaks 
from the platform, as a little pet donkey of the 
juggler, being asked who is the cleverest man 
present, nuzzles his nose into his employer’s 
ear, as if whispering a name, which the juggler 
asserts is his (the juggler’s) own. A performing 
goat next appears, and balances his four legs on 
a small balustrade of wood, which the juggler 
keeps heightening by the addition of fresh 
stands. 

Half an hour later, imagine the same place, 
breakfast over; a crowd of screne and con- 
tented Englishmen, with the best possible opi- 
nion of the world, pours forth all eager to ride 
to the citadel, the great mosques, the baths, the 
Nilometer, or the great Pyramids themselves. 
Thirty donkeys trot to the front, thirty boys 
roar out the names of their donkeys—their pedi- 
grees, their ages, their prices, their capabilities, 
and their drivers’ titles. It is  Here’s Captain 
Snook Howaga!” “‘Try Billy Thompson, master!” 

Him very good donkey! Achmed’s donkey !” 





“ Here’s your donkey, sare!” “I’m Mohammed, 
sare!” “ Here’s Selim!” This jangle is put an 
end to by the avatar of Ginowlee the Nubian, in 
a crimson tarboosh, flowing white robe, and bare 
feet, who, liberally administering a course of 
his hippopotamus-hide whip, which, like himself, 
comes from the second cataract, soon quells the 
riot. Ginowlee is the terror of the donkey-boys, 
and is retained by the hotel expressly to keep 
down their sudden insurrections. Encouraged 
by the lull, the hardier English mount the fore- 
most donkeys, the stirrups being held for them ; 
others, particularly the more elderly gentlemen, 
are fought for, bumped off one donkey and lifted 
on another, ‘as if they were plunder, and the 
boys were the forty thieves fighting for it. 
Eventually the crowd thins, the leading donkeys 
canter off ata matchless pace, and the rest, with 
various degrees of speed, dash onward past the 
Coptic quarter towards the bazaars. 

Alas! into that sleepy city of the Arabian 
Nights those donkeys will carry tumult, misery, 
and confusion. They will charge into the 
bazaar-row of out-door shops. They will knock 
down aged charcoal-drivers, and bump green- 
turbaned shereefs, or descendants of the Prophet. 
They will rout marriage processions, and respect 
not even the solemnity of the funeral. Before 
them will be mirth and rejoicing, behind them 
mourning and desolation. 

Let the seller of the henna-powder, and he 
who vends the black kohl for ladies’ eyelids, 
beware. Let the barber, putting up trees of 
lamps and strings of green and red flags in the 
street of the wedding, be vigilant, or he will 
soon catch the ugliest of falls, for the F ranks, the 
dreadful Franks, mounted on their war-donkeys, 
come riding like Eblis. Let the seller of goats’- 
flesh at the corner of the bazaar remove his 
clumsy block of sycamore and his brass rings and 
crimsoned axe, for they who ride, ride like lubri- 
cated lightning. Ye too, makers of palm-stick 
baskets, resembling those cages in which the 
pigeon, the holy bird that whispered into the 
Prophet’s ear, are brought to market—ye who, 
holding the long rod between your toes, deftly 
split and shred the palm-sticks, look out, for the 
day of your vexation approacheth! The Franks 
in tubular turbans come riding till their faces are 
blackened with extreme speed. Keep, too, a vigi- 
lant outlook, O ye people who inhabit the street of 
the slipper-makers, for the noisy pounding of your 
brass pestles, as ye flatten the red and yellow 
leather, is wont to crush all other noises in your 
ears ; and ye, barbers of the barber-street, be 
not too intent to steep in lather the shorn heads 
of the faithful in the brazen basins, lest ye, 
too, share the common ruin. The Franks—tie 
Franks, with tubular turbans—are coming on 
swift asses, and with the speed of lightning! 

Happy blind men, in the lofty balconies of the 
minarets above the flesh market, proclaiming 
the hour of prayer, saying, “Come to prayer— 
come to prayer! prayer is the food of the 
righteous!” for they alone are safe from the hoofs 
of the maddened asses of Eblis, and from the 
curses of these black-robed Ghins of the West. 
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O poor tanner in the distant suburb, kneeling on 
the hardened rubbish-mound, nailing out the wet 
skin of the slain buffalo, thou also beware! for 
neither age nor poverty protect men from these 
cursed revilers of the Prophet. O thou woman, 
casting mud upon thy face at thyson’s funeral, and 
O thou woman, vibrating the shriek of joy at the 
wedding procession, beware lest ye perish beneath 
the hoofs of the wild asses, for the Franks come 
like the lion in fury, and like the hyenas in hun- 

r; fly from them, therefore, and clear the road. 
S ones of Mahommed, above all shun the Kafer! 
O ye who bring from Batoum, on rafts, the large 
and brittle water-jars of Upper Egypt, beware 
lest these riders of swift asses dash into useless 

ieces those vessels used for ablution; and ye, 
Eten adios. take in your frail stores, lest those 
whom ye might have lighted home be left to 
depend on the moon alone, and on that star 
which is the uncle of the moon! Such might be 
the song of a street-poet in Cairo, for such is a 
faint picture of the terror the presence of the 
donkey-riding of Englishmen produces in the 
“victorious city.” 

The donkey-boys of Cairo, like all the recog- 
nised trades of that wonderful specimen of a city 
in a state of decay, are governed by a sheikh, 
or head of the guild, who witnesses their binding 
Chay with a scarf), and who is obliged to pro- 

uce them when the cadi or the pasha requires. 
This sheikh, whom the boys hold in no remarkable 
reverence, is paid an annual salary by the go- 
vernment. The cadi probably possesses a list 
of the names of all the boys ; but, for their cha- 
racter, address, and whereabouts, if known, the 
civil magistrate refers to the sheikh of the Beni 
Homar (or sons of the ass). He too, I believe, 
collects, or is answerable for, the annual tax, 
amounting to ten shillings, that every boy pays 
the pasha. The government, so ready to tax, 
might, I think, be a little more ready to 
ensure the boys a reasonable tariff, and their 
customers the power of punishing them for 
rudeness or overcharging. 

1 must admit that our griffins who strew 
the road from England to India with a trail of 
paternal sovereigns are enough to spoil any set 
of servants. Now they are rough and arrogant : 
now recklessly lavish. The retribution of these 
faults falls on the unfortunate traveller who 
follows them. I have known donkey-boys very 
faithful, civil, and useful. I have known them 
also lazy, insolent, and unbearable. My friend 
Crosscut, the superannuated military chaplain 
from Aden, took a donkey-boy last Ramadan to 
ride to Joseph’s Well, beyond the citadel. He 
stopped often in the streets, as he rode through 
them, now to cheapen a chibouk, now to ask 
the price of aloe-wood and gum benzoin at a 
perfumer’s. The boy wanted him to go a 
quicker way, and not to wander through 
lonely by-streets where there was no crowd or 
bustle. Being told to follow and not talk, he 
swore “ by the head of Hoosan,” the Prophet’s 
grandson, who is buried at Cairo, that he would 
never again go with a Frank Howaga (merchant) 
who knew Arabic. Sullenly he followed towards 


the Well, and there fell asleep iv a tomb while he 


was kept waiting by Crosscut. Crosscut, rather 
a sour and grizzly man, finding him there on 
his return, left him asleep in order to punish him. 
The boy returned about four hours afterwards, 
pale and frightened. He declared he had been 
searching for Crosscut ever since, thinking he 
had not returned. He had at last left his donkey 
and gone in search of him, and had there been 
fired at by the Nubian sentinel for venturing too 
near a powder-magazine on the hill. Crosscut, 
to tease the ill-conditioned lad, paid him only 
half his due, upon which the boy threw down 
the money, spat on it, and consigued Crosscut to 
the lowest pit of Gehenna, in a long and appro- 
priate oath. Crosscut, after chewing the cud of 
this revenge for the space of five-and-twenty 
minutes, paid him the full sum, dismissed him 
with Christian opprobrium, and lit his two-and- 
twentieth amalieh bowl. 

In a country where every carriage, whether 
hack or private, is preceded by a Nubian seis 
with a tight red scarf round his waist, who runs 
before to clear a road for you, with shouts and 
warning, it is no wonder that the Cairo donkey- 
boys clamorously appeal to the public as —— 
before your swift and pe animal, They 
shout with mechanical earnestness a long string 
of exhortations and warnings to the foot pas- 
sengers, such as: “ Hei, sheikh !—Hei, boy !— 
Ho, virgin !—Ho, old lady !—Take care of your 
foot—take care of your face—look out for your 
arm—look out for your back !—Hei, yo 
man!—Ho, O Pilgrim!—To the right, 
Howaga!—To the left, O Sidi!—Shumalak— 
Rumenek—Doghrea !” 

These boys have latterly grown so knowing 
and so intelligent, and have picked up such a 
fair amount of English, that they have become 
serious rivals to the dragomans. The dragoman 
charges you five shillings a day and wants a 
donkey to ride. The donkey-boy wants no 
donkey himself, runs all day, takes ~~ anywhere 
you like, and knows quite as much about every 
place as the dragoman, and is more likely, 
indeed, to take you out of the beaten track. 
The result is, that a fierce feud wages between 
the two classes. 

“Berry bad people Cairo donkey-boys—all 
outside people —village people,” says Abool 


Hoosayn to me. 

“What to do” says Achmed, the donkey-boy. 
“ Gentleman ask don y-boy name of mosque— 
Dragoman say, Tell him don’tknow. What todo?” 

The war has now reached such a pitch that it 
is said the dragomans intend legally proceeding 
against the donkey-boys at the cadi’s court, where 
he who gives the highest bribe is successful. 

People may say what they like of the Caireen 
donkey-boys, as impudent, greedy, lying, thiev- 
ish,and so on. I found no such faults in them. 
They worked for me for days under —— 
suns, living ‘only on iron chunks of rye-br 
and soaked lupins. They took me where I liked 
—they fed me with Arabic nouns—the Caireens 
speak the best Arabic—and never once com- 








plained of their extra work, or repined at fatigue. 
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The Copts become artful and wily clerks; 
the Berbers, grooms and running footmen; the 


Thebaid people, weavers, potters, and plough- | gra 


men; but the smart boy of Cairo, if only a 
fellah’s son, turns donkey-boy. He cannot fall: 
he may rise. Over his handful of dates, his 
bunch of onions, or his savoury soup of orange- 
coloured lentils, he is happy; for he may one 
day, he dreams, become a donkey-owner himself. 
Then he will have a veiled wife, a pipe-bearer, a 
house with a court-yard, a fountain, and an 
orange-grove, and—— 

“ Achmed, you must go to the Pyramids with 
that English gentleman at Shepherd’s Hotel.” 

The dream is broken, and off races Achmed. 








REGIMENTAL BANDS. 

Tr would seem as if war could be no more 
carried on than worship, or love-making, or ban- 
queting, or the sad ceremonies of death, with- 
out music, fine or coarse.—The forms of this 
have been, and are many. To name only three— 
the violins of Louis the Fourteenth of France 
—neither the grand band, nor the small band of 
fiddlers, presided over by Luili—which went into 
action with the regiments of the Grand Monarch 
—the bagpipes of the bare-legged petticoated 
northmen, whose pibrochs and plumes have been 
so formidable on many a foreign battle-field ;— 
the whoop of the Red Indians, in coarse but 
real concord with the vermilion which daubs 
their faces, when a scalping expedition is in 

rospect.—A “band,” in short, is as much an 
inevitable circumstance as a firelock, or a bow and 
arrows, when “conquest calls” (as the song says). 
Noise has a surprising influence on the white 
feather, and inspirits bravery to be thrice brave. 

It is beginning to be owned, that in its 
bands, as in other of its arrangements and 
accoutrements, our army of England is not 
altogether on a par with those of other coun- 
tries. We can show nothing to compare with 
the harmony and janizary music of Germany, 
north and south—of Prussia, Austria, and Bo- 
hemia.—A stronger sensation cannot be recalled 
than that produced by the serenade given by the 
late King of Prussia to our sovereign, on her 
entrance into Germany for the first time after 
her marriage. This was held at the Palace of 
Briihl, half way betwixt Cologne and Bonn. 
Herr Wiprecht, the Costa among Prussian band- 
masters, had brought together a force, includin 
one hundred drums—the rich pompous cmd 
of which seemed absolutely (without metaphor) 
to rend the sky, and which spread abroad to the 
horizon on every side. The players, it is true, 
were picked ones ; nevertheless, such a squadron 
of seven hundred could not, by any magic, have 
been assembled in this island, — boundlessly 
supplied as it is now with choristers. It was 
some comfort that when the Prussians played 
Rule Britannia they were not successful; but a 
certain quick step, with a long foreseen and 
gradually prepared explosion of sound at its 
close, was, without exception, the most inspirit- 





ing piece of open-air music which the ears of the 
writer have ever heard.—The same ears bear 
teful remembrance of the band of the Baden 
regiment that in Mozart’s town of Salzburg, on 
a certain August evening, played Mozart’s airs 
from his Magic Flute, with a taste, and a tone, 
and aripe musical sense, such as our Coldstream, 
or First Life Guards, or Royal Marines, cannot 
boast—not altogether owing its superiority to 
the association of the locality. So, again, in 
Venice, when the music was heard after the 
coarse singing in the Fenice Theatre, and the 
cracked minstrelsy of the ballad-mongers (shame 
and sorrow to Italy) before the Caffé Florian, 
not the most bitter patriotic impatience of the 
Austrian hoof, triumphing in St. Mark’s Place, 
could resist the charm of the rich voluptuous 
waltz music of Strauss and Labitsky, streaming 
forth from the well-assorted flutes, horns, cla- 
rionets, oboes, and trumpets, or other pipes, the 
players of which combined so excellently that 
the band became as one artist, delivering a sweet 
and exciting melody, without a flawed, or falter- 
ing, or feeble note in his voice. 

The French speciality in military music—at 
least in days more recent than those of the fight- 
ing fiddlers of Montespan’s purchaser, and Main- 
tenon’s tamed husband—was that of drumming. 
Rhythmical noise is our neighbours’ delight. 
They cannot cheer (who can?) as Britons do; 
but they are wonderful in tramping ;—and the 
r-r-roll of their trim little soldiers going the 
round, with its smart cheery briskness, has 
made many a lonely traveller feel Jess lonely in 
one of those drowsy, crumbling, fortified countr: 
towns, the quaint individuality of which has, ti 
lately, been too much overlooked—while in Paris 
it has frightened over her dinner many a timid 
old woman of both sexes, strange to the capital, 
but having brought there a fixed idea of Char- 
lotte Corday, the guillotine, and never-ending- 
still-beginning barricades, as constant features 
of French life, rule, and governance, and dis- 
order. The French military bands have, how- 
ever, essentially improved during the last dozen 
years. ‘They are now wondrously sweet, precise, 
and spirited, though they will never, it may be 
fancied, equal those ot Germany, and of England 
even, in splendour of tone (an essential in 
open-air music), for two reasons.—First, the 
French seem organically indifferent to the charms 
of full sweet sound, as distinct from strong 
noise. ‘They tolerate and enjoy, as singers, 
artists whom we hardly recognise as possessing 
voices, for the sake of their intelligence, accent, 
and finish.—Secondly, certain official measures, 
carried with the paternal view of throwing a 
monopoly of instrument-making into one or two 
hands (howsoever skilful these hands be), must 
have for result a mechanical, if not a meagre, mo- 
notony. Contrast in qualities of sound is a large 
ingredient in picturesque effect.—A band is not 
like a battalion, for the use of which coats, 
shakos, and knapsacks are only good, insomuch 
as they display uniformity in material and facture. 
Let there be as much drilling and mancuvrin 
as is possible in preparing its evolutious—a band, 
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with all its instruments furnished out by one and 
the same maker, be he even so consummate a 
trumpet-factor as M. Sax, stands a chance of 
sounding something automatic. To the English 
there will seem a tiresome family likeness in the 
sound of his brazen horns, tubas, and trumpets, 
detracting from the spirit and interest of the 
united body. The seven Flamboroughs, if ga- 
thered at one table, would not be the most 
inspiriting party one could desire to meet. 
Nor could any right-minded person wish his 
cock to be represented by one taste or savour in 
soup, fish, roast, boiled, and the rest of the 
dishes which make up that sublime and mys- 
terious work of art—a modern dinner. 

It is to these military bands of France, how- 
ever, in their renovated plight, that our red- 
coats, and those who cherish their well-being 
and well-doing, are invited to turn, for a reason 
selfish yet not hostile. There may be something 
for us to learn from the story of their past in- 
feriority, and the measures by which, in a large 
degree, the reproach thereof has been wiped 
away, not very long ago.—In a hundred years 
or so, counted by the Horse Guards’ clock, the 
considerations and comparisons here put for- 
ward, may absolutely produce some fruits. It 
may come to be seen that if bands there are to 
be in our army, the same should be good bands ; 
— if military players, that they should be treated 
like military men and brethren. 

Since the courtly days of Louis the Four- 
teenth’s fiddlers, who marched with the army, 
military music—as a pamphlet by M. Albert 
Perrin, translated by Mr. A. Matthison, reminds 
us—had fallen into discredit in France. This was 
all the worse, because every other description of 
instrumental music had, during the interval, 
risen in the scale of excellence.—The simple, old- 
fashioned flourish of trumpets, and whistle of 
fifes, and roll of drums, proved totally insufficient 
to represent the musical requirements of the 
times, though perhaps they might have furnished 
noise enough to mount a breach withal. The 


| composition of an infantry military band, to have 


any completeness, now demands—says a list in 
M. Perrin’s pamphlet, by no means extravagantly 
made out—a bandmaster and his assistant, five 
first class musicians—say the leading flute, clari- 
onet, oboe, horn, trombone—eight second class 
musicians—ten third—fifteen fourth—in all, a 
force of forty. A riding, or cavalry, band must 
have its twenty-seven players. To train a com- 
petent bandmaster, a special as well as an elabo- 
rate musical education is required; a thorough 
knowledge of constructive science, as thorough 
an acquaintance with the peculiarities of every 
instrument taking part in the eorps.—The first- 
class subordinates, again, who range under 
such a commander, require an education little 
less laborious than that which turns out a Joa- 
chim or a Sainton ;—though, as contributors to 
a foree, not directing it, nor exhibiting alone, and 
further, as playing on instruments the interest 
of which is limited, they are paid by shillings 
where their more fortunate contemporaries indi- 
cated pick up pounds, and should they be singers, 





not show-players, hundreds.—This is one of the 
inequalities, injustices, even, in the musical lot, 
for which no remedy can be contrived ; and hence 
it has arisen that the best bandmasters and 
players in military bands have, all Europe over, 
habitually added to their scanty gains and fa- 
tiguing labours by taking service in theatrical 
orchestras; since without some such resource 
subsistence would be barely possible to them. 
Again, there is little or no prospect of ad- 
vancement or of fame for the persons undertak- 
ing this ungracious musical occupation. Till the 
measures of improvement and consideration for 
which M. Perrin agitated were carried out, as nar- 
rated in his pamphlet, the best-instructed band- 
master in France only rated with a sergeant- 
major, and, after the service of a quarter of acen- 
tury, could merely claim the pension of a private 
soldier. There was no possibility of any higher 
promotion,—no chance of any addition to the pit- 
tance. Hence it was a common thing among those 
who undertook the French musical service full of 
zeal and talent, after a few years of wearisome and 
ill-requited duty, with no chances of honour 
beckoning them forward, to throw by their in- 
struments and to commence military life anew, b 
entering the ranks as common soldiers, since suc. 
entrance might lead to an advancement and dis- 
tinction denied them in their former occupation. 
Another sore subject in France was the shab- 
biness of the bandsman’s uniform as compared 
with the dress of his unmusical comrades. 
Whereas the latter was striped with gold or 
silver, the artist, as M. Perrin indignantly me- 
morialised, was striped with red worsted! 
“ What,” he asked pathetically, “ would be- 
come of a band without its finery ?’—Betwixt 
smallness of pay, scantiness of prospect, and 
shabbiness of attire, the military bands of 
France had fallen into utter disrespectability 
and discredit.—A special commission, at the’ 
instance of those aggrieved, was appointed, in 
1845, to consider what could be done to amend 
matters—a commission composed of military 
men and musicians. Soult, however, was then the 
war minister, and, though the hero of Toulouse 
had a fine eye for a Murillo, especially (if Mr. 
Ford, of Handbook memory, is to be trusted) 
when the picture came to him in the cheap and 
ready channel of plunder, he cared nothing about 
music.—So that by way of remedial measure, in 
answer to the memorial, he presented the bands- 
men with knapsacks, with “some wooden cases 
for their instruments, with a metronome, and a 
universal pitch of B flat.” It is true, that so early 
as 1835 there had been the show of a government 
military music-school in Paris. This many may 
recollect by the hideous brayings and howlings 
that assailed the ears of those who ascended the 
| Rue Blanche, and who passed a certain sen- 
tried gateway, with the tri-coloured flag aloft. 
But, owing to bad organisation (people actually 
have been as capable of jobbing in immaculate 
France as in perlidious England), the results were 
so ridiculously bad, that the Gymnase, after some 
twelve years and more of existence, was sup- 
pressed. ‘ Where,” said M. Meyerbeer, on the 
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news reaching him, “are the French trumpeters 
now to learn how to play out of tune ?” 

It was when matters were darkest that M. 
Perrin, and those whom he represented, began 
to agitate for stricter examination of those pro- 
fessing to take charge of military music—for 
better pay—for some consideration and chance, 
such as should encourage restless and aspiring 
youths to keep constant to their branch of the 
service.—Accordingly, in 1856, a series of regu- 
lations was recommended, adopted, and ordained, 
by which at once greater strictness in selection of 
the players was ensured, by which some ameliora- 
tions in point of pay and promotion were settled : 
and some recognition, in short, was made by the 
military authorities, that if bands there were to 
be, they should be good of their kind—goodness 
being unattainable under circumstances of parsi- 
monious cheapness, of perpetual discouragement, 
desertion, 7} change. The result many travellers 
already know. The improvement in the military 
music of France has been rapid and striking. A 
parade at Metz or Toulouse is no longer an inflic- 
tion to be escaped from by those who have ears ; 
and (the author of Eothen will please to forgive 
our partialities in favour of our born enemies) 
testimony is agreed, that the heartening use and 
comfort of music was not the least of the supe- 
riorities in organisation which our allies pos- 
sessed, over ourselves, throughout the stormy 
time of the Crimean struggle. If from one, 
from twenty English witnesses, we have heard 
of the cheeriness of the French bands as a fea- 
ture of the leaguer of Sebastopol. Ours were all 
but, if not altogether, broken up and disbanded ; 
and our men had to swallow their green coffee, 
as well as they could, in dehenianal (ath, there- 
fore, cowardly) silence. 

It has occurred of late days to many intelligent 
Englishmen, military as well as musical, private 
as well as professional, that something analogous 
to what has been effected in France might be done 
athome. ‘The stride made by England generally 
in music, is a fact past denial. We have in London 
the best orchestrain Europe. We have the best 
chorus-singers, and by thousands, where France 
and even Germany number them by hundreds. 
We have as much real artistic instinct (developed 
under its own conditions) among our people as 
exists in any other country under the sun. 
What is more—what is most (and this may be 
said without any cresting of paltry insular pride) 
—the general tone, temper, and intelligence 
among our rising musicians are higher than those 
existing among any contemporary people. The 
“roughs” who used to make up the bulk of our 
bands, theatrical and military—ay, and who sang 
in our cathedrals, whitened over with saintly sur- 
plices—know their places no more. Music of any 
kind cannot thrive here without those who prac- 
tise it make a show, at least, of respecting them- 
selves. Consequently, then, the English musi- 
cian who has harder duties to perform, and a more 
severe competition to abide than formerly, has a 
right to expect, in turn, to be better respected as 
a musician.—There is enough machinery, as it is, 
in the life of such as those we are considering, to 





be worked without its being made needlessly 
hard, thankless, and profitless, by its being tied 
up in the fetters of red tape, or jerked about at 
the capnice of thoughtless amateurship. 

Our military bands are maintained, be it re- 
membered, on the voluntary system, or rather 
as an obligation of honour and show among the 
officers of the regiments, who subscribe for their 
support, and control their services accordingly. 
Government furnishes nothing but drums, fifes, 
bugles, and field trumpets. This system, ob- 
viously, prevents anything like possible or steady 
uniformity, opens the way to favouritism, to in- 
dulgence, or else to unfair exactions.—A band- 
master may get his place by influence, not com- 

etence ; and supposing him to have got it, to 
“ anxious to do his duty, and to train up his 
squadron efficiently, with some pride in his art,— 
he may be interfered with every day of the week, 
supposing those in authority above him are good 
natured, and belong to a gay world. Weary is 
the tale of enforced contributions to fancy fairs, 
archery meetings, open-air balls, which many a 
jaded flute, fife, and bassoon could count up in 
excuse, should any one complain of a slack or 
coarse performance in the barrack-yard, or within 
palace precincts. 

The pay, again, is insufficient to represent the 
requirements of our time. In our Guards’ bands, 
the solo players—men eligible to do the finest 
work which can be claimed from their instru- 
ments, and whose education must have been an 
affair of years—receive at the utmost two 
shillings a day beyond their thirteen-pence as 
soldiers. In our line regiments, excellent per- 
formers (we are assured by those familiar with 
the subject) may from time to time be found 
— no better pay than the thirteen-pence 
aforesaid, until, for good conduct, they are 
decorated with a stripe, which implies an extra 
penny—a second, a third, and a fourth—in all, 
seventeen-pence a day, suppose the service shall 
last one-and-twenty years. This rarely happens. 
Desertions are frequent from the bands. The 
players (and no wonder!) better themselves when- 
ever they can; and in consequence, an inferior 
class of musicians, for ever liable to change of 
ae and duty, is perpetuated and multiplied. 

Ve have bandmasters who, however respectable 
as men, could not, to save their right hands, read 
a score, nor, to keep their heads on their 
shoulders, write one,—musicians so-called who 
know in only the most empirical and accidental 
way the qualities, duties, and uses of the instru- 
ments they have to marshal—and yet who are ex- 
pected to train players. We have an average of 
subordinates than whem no one can well stand 
lower in the scale of musical intelligence—aduits 
and boys, with some original propensity for music, 
who, after a time, become weary of themselves 
and their work, and exchange their part in help- 
ing to make a sound which signifies nothing for 
the easier labours of privates in the ranks. 

It is true that some few years since our mili- 
tary magnates made the experiment at establish- 
ing a training college for bandsmen in the imme- 
diate vicinity of London. The establishment 
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exists even to this day. It has been honestly 
believed, by some among its promoters (as sym- 
pathetic with our art as Soult), that players 
competent to their tasks might be hatched by 
some rapid artificial process of incubation, ana- 
logous to that of the EccaLEosron (is the spelling 
right ?) which some years ago figured among the 
sights of Leicester-square, and which (during its 
little shining hour) was more productive of curio- 
sity, of newspaper paragraphs, than of real 
practical poultry! The certificates which have 
streamed forth from the gates of Kneller Hall— 
assuring unmusical colonels and deaf generals 
(perhaps able to hear the drum only) that A, B, 
é. D, and so on to the end of the alphabet, were 
competent to every duty which musical England 
might expect every military musical man to do— 
after a few months’ ripening in the harmonious 
oven—are, we are informed, astounding in their 
number. Somehow, nevertheless, our bands have 
of late grown worse, not better;—the truth 
being (a hard morsel for unmusical field-officers 
to swallow) that there is no such thing possible 
as the education of an instrumental musician— 
cheap to the edge of pauperism as regards pay 
of the professors, and sudden in the full-fledged 
results expected from it. Hard fingers knotted 
by toil, lazy ones enervated by poor living, 
cannot be quickened up within the compass of 
a few months. A lip for the flute, a mouth for 
the horn, a breath for the trombone, cannot be 
commanded by regulation or contract, even as 
have been commanded, in our high places, coats 
that have fitted nobody, shoes that have pinched 
every occupant’s corns, and stocks that have 
half-strangled more throats than they have sup- 

orted. One distinction is worth, once again, 
insisting on. A chorus-singer, with a voice, can 
soon learn to read music, and then his field is 
fairly won; whereas no magic, no Eccaleobion, 
can turn out, at a few months’ or weeks’ warn- 
ing, any competent squadron, any supportable 
squadron of fifers, or “warbling buglers” (as 
our Laureate hath it), or court cavalry trum- 
peters who sit caparisoned in their gold-laced 
coats on their “prancing music-stools” — to 
quote from Vanity Fair—those royal cream- 
coloured chargers of theirs—still less, complete 
and ripe players on less whistling and blatant 
instruments; without whose permanent establish- 
ment, constant rehearsal, and thorough musical 
intelligence, no military band is worth its pay, 
or even its beer. . 

Thus, it has seemed wise and becoming to 
some critics in scarlet, and others out of scarlet-— 
to some who are as violent as Field-Marshal 
Boanerges (who is nothing when not thunder- 
ing)—to others who are as meek as the great 
glowing professional advocates of peace, and de- 
nouncers of any army, and of any navy,—who 
nevertheless wink at and hound on a holy war 
whensoever the same shall suit their purpose of 
philanthropic agitation—that if Britain’s army, 
which “ never will be slaves,” is to have music, 
such music should be good music, not to be 
shamed by comparison with the music of our na- 
tional allies, or natural enemies ;—that the same 





should not be left to the care merely of amateur 
colonels and acquiescing adjutants;—that the 
artists who preside over it should be competent, 
and, as such, adequately rewarded, rationally 
promoted with some position (as regards army 
and art also) ;—that the players who are to 
“play up” to the life, energy, and courage of the 
British soldier, and to — + the British officer 
in his hours of leisure, should enjoy some decent 
recompense for labours so hard as theirs, beyond 
the power of caprice to disturb; and some such 
consideration in a world necessarily arranged 
and kept alive by the mechanism of ranks and 
distinctions, as falls (or should fall) to the lot of 
every functionary who therein does his duty. 





THE ROLL OF MUSIC. 





* Leavine us, Captain Yates, and so soon? 
How very much we shall miss you. And I, who 
had counted on you as one of my knights durin 
the winter! You must own that you are a a 
truant!” said the old princess, with a kind 
smile. Though why she should wonder that 
a Queen’s messenger like myself should get 
the route from St. Petersburg, it would have 
been hard to guess. The wonder was, rather, that 
I should have been kept dangling so long about 
the embassy, under orders to report myself 
every morning, but my own master as to the 
disposal of my superfluous time. It was sum- 
mer, and the Russian capital was as empty as a 
capital ever is, but I had met with a good deal 
of hospitable attention. And now, under orders 
to start for Vienna with important despatches, I 
was paying a hasty round of farewell visits. 

Although I had been often in St. Petersburg 
before, I had only of late been introduced to the 
Princess Anna Sobieski, widow of a Polish noble, 
who had represented a junior branch of that great 
historic race which has given kings and martyrs 
to Poland. The old lady—whose large landed 
possessions, bequeathed by her husband, had 
procured her the dubious compliment of an im- 
perial command to reside in the metropolis—had 
treated me with much kindness, and my first 
call, when the order to depart arrived, was to 
the Sobieski palace. 

I forget what I said, but the conversation 
rolled on in the usual common-place strain of 
French compliment, until the princess inquired 
if I should make any stay at Warsaw? If so, 
perhaps I would do a kind turn to an old 
woman who had few opportunities of communi- 
cating with her native country. It was nothing 
—a mere toy—a bagatelle not worth the atten- 
tion of a State messenger like ce cher capitaine, 
who carried papers the contents of which 
might convulse Kurope—but, but would I take 
charge of a roll of manuscript music, pro- 
duced by a gifted German composer in the 
capital, and which her dear niece, enthusiastic 
about music as al Poles were, was dying to 
receive? Still it wasa precious charge, being a 
loan, since the composer declined to publish it, 





and onthat account it could not be entrusted to 
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the care of the Russian railway officials. The 

rincess added, that her brother, Count Szomyzy, 
ived but eleven versts from Warsaw, that his 
castle was just then full of guests and gaieties, 
and that I should be a welcome visitor there on 
the mention of her name. 

It was to the count’s only daughter, Rosalie, 
that this invaluable roll of manuscript music 
was to be conveyed, and her aunt jestingly ad- 
vised me to take good care of my heart, since 
her young relative was acknowledged to be the 
reigning beauty in the government of Warsaw. 
I laughed at such a warning. The habit of a 
roving life had shown me the ease with which 
impressions are effaced by absence; but I was 
glad to be of use in a way that involved no de- 
reliction of duty. More than once, I had felt 
myself bound to refuse Polish friends some 
favour which would have been discordant to the 
allegiance I owed to Downing-street, and I was 
rejoiced that the kind old lad yhad asked of me no- 
thing that bore, however remotely, on politics. 

The roll of music, in a locked morocco-case, 
with the little silver key dangling from it by a 
string, was delivered at my hotel by one of the 
princess’s chasseurs, and | placed it in my port- 
manteau, with a mental resolve to diverge from 
Warsaw to the country-seat of Count Szomyzy, 
if only for an hour or two. 

I had packed my effects, and was ready to 
start, when a man suddenly burst into the room, 
and fell on his knees before me. 

It being always necessary to speak decidedly 
to a Russian, I ordered him to leave the room. 
He was not a beggar—he was too well dressed ; 
not wearing the caftan and boots, but a de- 
cent suit of European clothing. Tears were 
streaming down his face, and he seemed sober, 
though he moaned piteously as he embraced my 
knees after the abject fashion of his countrymen. 

** Noble excellency! magnanimous English- 
man! have some pity on a wretch whose whole 
life hangs on your honourable decision. I swear 
to your grandeur that you can make a whole 
family happy or miserable by a word, one little 
word, illustrious one !” 

With some trouble, I drew from the man, 
whose language, in spite of his agitation, was 
too pure for a mujik, the substance of his peti- 
tion. His seemed to be really a hard case. He 
was a courier, having travelled Europe for years 
with different masters, and he had a wife and 
children living at Naples, where he was in hopes 
of an engagement in the service of a former em- 

loyer, one of the wealthy Demidoff family. 

owever, he had been recalled to Russia to give 
evidence in a lawsuit, and, on preparing to leave 
St. Petersburg, the police, in some fit of caprice, 
had refused him his passport, on the ground that 
a Russian, unless noble, could not by law quit 
the empire alone. If he had a master, well and 
good. If not, he might stay where he was. 

“ But I don’t want aservant: should not know 
what to do with one,” said I, hardly knowing 
how to get rid of the singular suppliant. But 
a flood of words overwhelmed me. My pro- 
tection was alone asked for. Ignatius—that 











was the man’s name—was only to be nominally 
my retainer, and was not to cost: me a copeck. 
He had money for his expenses, and only wanted 
the segis of my name. In return for this, I should 
have his undying gratitude, and his devoted ser- 
vices upon the journey to Vienna. He pulled out 
his passport for my mspection—or rather the 
* provisional permit” that represented it—and 
I satisfied myself that Ignatius Kraskoff, native 
of Moscow, was really in the strait he repre- 
sented himself, for across the document was writ- 
ten, “ Papers refused, conformably to ukase,” 
with the signature of a high functionary. 

I could not deny the poor man the trifling 
favour he asked, so I wrote a line to the police 
prefect, requesting permission to take him as 
my servant, and committed the note to Ignatius, 
who received it with transports of joy, kissing 
my hand, and, I believe, my boots, with the ex- 
aggerated humility which the Russians owe to 
their Oriental traditions, Two hours later, on 
reaching the railway terminus, sure enough, 
there was Ignatius, in his smart garb of green 
cloth trimmed with Astracan fur, the livery of 
the Demidoffs, bustling to and fro with the 
utmost activity. He had already secured a 
compartment for my especial behoof, had placed 
the lately published editions of the Invalide 
Russe and the Northern Bee ready for my 
perusal, and on my arrival pounced on my 
cloaks, canes, and luggage with a zeal and 
energy which I had never seen equalled by the 
best paid of his professional brotherhood. 

It need not be imagined that the only preli- 
minaries to starting, as with us in Waten 
Europe, were the taking of tickets and register- 
ing of baggage. On the contrary, the great 
question under discussion was, not what could 
be done for the traveller’s comfort or safety, but 
whether the candidate for a place in the train 
were a fit and proper person to be suffered to g° 
at all. Those were the old harsh days of the 
Emperor Nicholas, when Russia was an enor- 
mous camp, under martinet discipline, and rail- 
ways were looked on with no great liking by 
the official Tchinn. 

In the times of which I speak, two hours, at 
the lowest computation, had to be spent at the 
station whence a voyager meant to depart, and 
two hours more full of vexatious ceremonies, 
tedious delays, and the petty insolence of Jacks- 
in-office, can scarcely be conceived. The station 
was full of scowling policemen, in uniforms of 
every shade—blue, green, grey, more or less 
medalled and military of aspect, but all trouble- 
some, venal, and suspicious. Passports were 
handed from bureau to bureau, stamped, coun- 
tersigned, inspected, cavilled at; luggage was 
examined, pockets tapped, travellers cross- 
questioned on every conceivable point, and an 
incessant clinking of silver and pocketing of 
bribes went on as an under-current to this chorus 
of query and answer. 

As a cabinet messenger, I was exempt from 
the annoyances that fell to the lot of my fellow- 
travellers, especially of such as were too poor 
or too stingy to fee the official vampires, and 
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my papers were civilly returned to me, after 
a long delay, while my luggage was not dis- 
turbed by any prying on the part of the 
imperial agents. At length the ordeal was 
passed; the last rouble that could be extorted 
from Polish Jew or Russian trader was secured ; 
the engine puffed out hoarse notes of impa- 
tience, and the people took their places, the 
mob of beards met caftans crowding the waggons 
of the third class, and a few well-dressed per- 
sons entering the first and second-class car- 
riages. 

“A pleasant trip to you, Yates, and I wish 
I were going too. Even Vienna and its 
Volksgarten is better fun than St. Petersburg in 
the dog days. But is that your courier?” 


| observed young Dillon from the embassy, a 


junior attaché with whom I was on very 


| friendly terms, and who had strolled down to 


see me off. At that instant, Ignatius, who had 
basket 
of Ingrian cherries, had scoured off on some new 
self-imposed task, and was dimly visible in the 
distance. The bell had rung, and the guards 
were marshalling the bewildered peasants, new 
as they were to steam and iron roads, into their 
respective cars. I hastily told my friend how it 
was that I had become the nommal master of 
Indeed, 
such an explanation seemed necessary, for Ig- 


| natius, with his bullion-tasselled cap, morocco 


money-bag, and green livery trimmed with costly 
dark fur, bere more fitted to serve a royal 
highness than a mere subaltern of the F. O. 

*“Tgnatius Kraskoff — Kraskoff — are you 
quite sure that is the name?” asked Dillon, 
thoughtfully. I was quite sure. 

*“ Strange, how that name runs in my head! 
Yet I have not the least idea where I heard 
it, and I’m certain I never set my eyes on 
the fellow’s swarthy face before. A stunning 
servant he seems; but, somehow, I must have 
heard of him before.” 

I laughed, and remarked that all Russian 
names were pretty much alike, ending as they 
did in the invariable “ off,” “ vitch,” or “sky.” 
Young Dillon was a fine generous lad; but he 
was not thought over bright, and his bad 
memory was a theme for joking at the embassy. 
I paid, therefore, very little attention to his im- 
perfect reminiscences, while he, on the other 
harid, as some men will do, grew absorbed and 
silent, and was evidently racking his brain to 
identify the name that haunted him. 

Ignatius bowed and smiled me into my car- 
riage, the guard closed the door, the bell rang 
again, I shook hands with Dillon out of the 
window, and settled myself for the start. Off 
the train glided, amid many ejaculations on the 
part of the mujiks, who blessed themselves and 
ivoked their saints as the snorting iron horse 
wheeled them away. The pace increased, and 
we were almost clear of the station. Heaven 
and earth! what is the matter ? 

It was the young attaché, without his hat, 
running breathless along the platform, and for 


' a moment coming abreast of my carriage. 





” 


“T remember now. Kraskoff is—— 

A scream from the engine drowned the words, 
and in a moment more we darted through an 
archway full of steam and smoke, and I neither 


saw nor heard any more of my young country- | 


man. This incident made little impression on 
me, beyond giving me a laugh at Dillon’s sudden 


revival of memory, and his effort to impart tome | 


“T say, Yates,” he called out, with a gasp, | 
| 


] 





some real or fancied facts—wholly immaterial, || 


no doubt—with respect to my superb servitor. 

had fully expected that the exuberant gra- 
titude of the courier would die out as soon as 
we were well away from St. Petersburg, and, in 
fact, I was rather in hopes that he would cease 
the volunteer good offices, that teased as much 
as they roms But I had reckoned wrongly. 
Ignatius continued to attend me with the same 
zeal and pertinacity with which Man Friday 
fulfilled the behests of Robinson Crusoe. He 
was not to be shaken off, and during that sum- 
mer journey of brief halts and almost continuous 
waylaring, he showed such thoughtfulness, 
such good temper, was so eager to please, 
that to repulse him with anything like harsh- 
ness or petulance was impossible. He was, in 
truth, an admirable servant. 

Warsaw at last. But we were not permitted to 
enter the station until the train had been brought 
to a halt, and & severe examination of passports 
and faces hadtaken place. Theimperial gendarmes 
who acquitted themselves of this duty were un- 
usually curt of speech and peremptory of bearing, 
and seemed ill at ease. Drums were heard beat- 
ing, and bugles sounding, in the town, and it 
was plain that the whole garrison must be astir. 

= What has occurred ?” 

“ A conspiracy detected. Numerous arrests. 
A state of siege proclaimed.” 

Yet, as I drove from the station to the Pala- 
tine Hotel, I saw no particular signs of popu- 
lar commotion. There were whisperings, and 
cautious interchange of words among the groups 
at the corners of streets, and I noticed the square 
Polish cap and jaunty Polish jacket, the wearing 
of which was accounted as half treasonable b 
the Czar Nicholas, more prominent than usual. 
But of noise there was none, except the heavy 
tramp of horse and foot, as the Russian troops 
swept through the streets, squadrons and bat- 
talions following the battalions and squadrons 
that had gone before, as though to prove to the 
conquered race the hopelessness of resistance. 

Although fairly inured to fatigue, I was now 
somewhat weary, and was not sorry to reach the 
inn, where I counted on a night’s sound sleep. 
I had, in truth, somewhat condensed the first 
portion of my journey, that i might have time 
to execute the princess’s commission, and I was 
thus sleeping at Warsaw at a time when his ex- 
cellency the ambassador, if he thought on the 
matter at all, imagined me to be at Wilna. 
Ignatius, on thé other hand, was very fresh, and 
as brisk and attentive as ever. He whisked up 
and down the dirty but splendid marble stair- 
case of the great hotel, busy at once with pre- 
parations for my supper, and with purveying for 
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me such scraps of news as fell in his way. From 
him I learned that a wide-spread plot had been 
detected, that the police were scouring the city, 
and that the citadel was full of captives, some of 
whom belonged to the noblest families of Poland. 

“ What will be done with them ?” I asked. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “ Generous 
Englishman, who knows? They will be tried by 
court-martial,and perhaps some may suffer death. 
Those who are tacky will get off with five years 
in a fortress, in irons, or with service against 
Schamyl in the Caucasus. Most of them will be 
knouted or sent to Siberia. Poor wretches! they 
are goaded to revolt, and then crushed.” 

“ Hush, friend,” said I, hastily, for I thought 
I heard a step and the clink of spurs in the cor- 
ridor, and I knew what linguists the Russian 
officers were. “ Hush! Politics are best left un- 
discussed, at any rate on this side of Cracow.” 

The caution Thad just administered was en- 
tirely prompted by the fear that Ignatius would 
get himself into trouble, were eavesdroppers to 
overhear his rash remarks. Indeed, it was not 
the first time in our hurried journey that Igna- 
tius had uttered something which, however 
slight, showed advanced ideas for a Russian of 
the days before the Crimean war. 

I fell asleep as soon as my head touched the 
pillow, but my dreams were troubled and pain- 
fully vivid. ‘The old Princess Sobieski, trans- 
formed into a malignant fairy, hovered inces- 
santly around my couch, waving her ivory- 
handled crutch-stick (she was lame, and carried 
such a prop) by way of a wand, and mopping 
and mowing at me in the wickedest exultation. 
Ignatius, in a black cloak, with a stiletto in his 
right hand, glided around me like a snake, and 
was always on the point of stabbing—whom or 
what I know not. And Dillon, the young 
attaché, was frequently present, always gasping, 
breathless, eager to communicate some all-in. 
portant secret, but entirely unable to do more 
than make the most absurd grimaces. I think 
this last phase of the dream must have awakened 
me, for I awoke, laughing, the amusement pre- 
dominating over the more disagreeable impres- 
sions to which my visions were calculated to 
give rise. I laughed again, as I rubbed my 
eyes. Poor Dillon! what a queer figure he 
cut, hatless, and gurgling for breath, at the end 
of the platform! I wonder what mighty intel- 
ligence the poor lad sought to communicate. 
Some mare’s nest, no doubt. 

The soft morning light was pouring in, and 
the early kugles were sounding at the Russian 
barracks far away. I rose, ordered breakfast, 
and writing a short note to Count Szomyzy, sent 
it by a mounted messenger. Ponies and boys, 
equally unkempt, wild, and active, are always 
plenty in Poland, and the promise of an extra 
rouble for speed sent off the emissary like a 
cannon-shot. In a briefer time than I had ex- 
pected, the boy returned, bearing a courteous 
answer from the noble Polish landholder, beg- 
ging that I would take up my quarters at the 
castle, where a friend of his sister would always 





be more than welcome, and naming five o’clock 





as the dinner-hour, if not inconvenient to my- 
self. I determined to accept this frank invita- 
tion, the rather as I was anxious to see some- 
thing of Polish customs and character. Sud- 
denly it occurred to me that the note was open 
when delivered, and I sharply questioned the 
boy who had brought it. 

** Gracious sir, the Russian guard !” 

It really appeared, on further inquiry, that 
the guard stationed at the gate of the city had 
stopped the messenger both on his exit and re- 
turn, and that my note, like that of the count, 
had been unscrupulously opened and read by 
the subaltern in command. This was not a 
usual precaution, even during a state of siege; 
but I was informed that private intelligence 
which had reached the authorities had induced 
extreme vigilance. It was rumoured that some 
manifesto, or other document, of the utmost 
importance, and to which were appended the 
signatures of many men of high rank and in 
fluence, hostile to Muscovite rule, was passing 
from hand to hand. And every “ plotnik” in 
Poland was anxious to earn promotion and re- 
ward by intercepting papers of so compro- 
mising a character. 

* A carriage of some sort, Ignatius, to take me 
tothe chateau. Then, if you willhavethe billready, 
and the luggage taken down, we can start by the 
express for the south, after I get back again. 
The rest of the day will be at your own disposal, 
of course. I dare say you have friends here who 
will be glad to see you.” 

The eleven versts of sandy road were soon 
performed by the fleet, loose-jointed Lithuanian 
horses, which were driven in a sort of wicker- 
work cart, covered with a pink and white tilt, by 
a wild lad in a sheepskin pelisse. I chatted 
with the driver, and we understood each other 
pretty well, considering that I only knew some 
scraps of Polish and Russian. He was, he told 
me, a noble, the son of a man who had had his 
property confiscated by the Moskov tyrants for 
joining Kosciusko. Hs father was a glazier, his 
two uncles worked in a forge, and he had four or 
five brothers and sisters. They lived very poorly, 
on cabbage soup and rye bread ; they could not 
read or write ; the one thing they knew and cared 
for was that they were Poles—Poles and nobles. 

* Are there many like you ?” 

‘Gracious sir, who knows! Thousands, very 
likely. Perhaps more. I could mention a good 
mos We are ill off now, but we shall get 
our own again when we haye chased away the 
Russians. Yes, yes, the good times will come 
back. Hoop! horses! hoop! away !” 

Presently we saw the castle, with its strag- 
gling line of brick and timber buildings, large 

ut irregular, and one grey tower rising over the 
rest of the pile, dinted and crumbling, but of 
immense solidity. 

Dashing through some slovenly plantations, 
where the wild-plum and wild-pear, the favourite 
trees of the Polish nation, overnumbered the 
elms and birch-trees, we reached the gate, and 
were received by a large retinue of servants and 
barking dogs. ‘There was not one of the former 
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who had a clean face or a whole coat, but I 
never saw men more courteous to a stranger 
than those long-haired, shabbily-clad Poles, and 
| they appeared to receive their master’s guest as 
if he were a benefactor of their own. 

I was shown into a large saloon, the decora- 

tions of which must once have been splendid 
enough. But the mirrors were dimmed and 
cracked, the marbles chipped, the gilding dull, 
and cobwebs clung to the cornices, which had 
been handsomely carved in the old French 
style. The furniture was ludicrously scanty, 
according to the ordinary European standard, 
but everything told of decay, and it was evident 
that the castle had been a magnificent residence 
some eighty or ninety years ago. 
There was no lack of guests. The great room 
was filled with company, and I remarked that 
almost every one present had handsome features, 
and a bearing at once gentle and spirited, that 
contrasted forcibly with the usual inmates of a 
St. Petersburg drawing-room, its flat-faced men 
and sallow dames. Most of those I saw wore 
the picturesque Polish dress, richly embroidered, 
and the amaranth velvet of the pelisses matched 
|| well with the dark hair and pale keen features 
of the wearers. 

The count, who was much the junior of his 
sister, Princess Anna, received me with much 
cordiality, and presented me to his three sons 
and his daughter, Rosalie Szomyzy. I had just 
time to see that the latter was a most beautiful 
dark-eyed girl, well meriting her aunt’s eulogies, 
when I was put under the care of my host’s 
valet, and hurried off to dress for dinner, which 
was nearly ready. 

“Where on earth are you taking me? This 
is some one else’s room !” I ventured to remon- 
strate, as I was ushered into a long low room, 
uncarpeted, but provided with five or six beds, 
and where sabres and pelisses, cloaks, saddle- 
bags, and riding gear, lay strewed in heaps. 

“Pardon, excellent sir,” said the grinning 
valet, as he bowed in deprecation of my remark 
—“a thousand excuses! This is the apartment 
of the bachelor lords.” 

And, to my surprise, I found that the ar- 
rangements of a Polish household are in some 
respects copied from those of the neighbouring 
Turks, and that the “selamlik,” or men’s apart- 
ment, is a time-honoured Sarmatian institution. 
However, I had little time to meditate, but, 
making a hasty toilet, reached the saloon just 
before the horn sounded for dinner. 

During the long and plentiful, if ill-served 
meal, there was conversation enough, but it was 
mostly in Polish, or in the colloquial Latin 
which the natives of Poland and Hungary—or 
the higher classes of them—speak with as much 
rapid fluency as their own tongues. To judge 
by the tones of the speakers, the talk was rather 
sad than gay, and by the constant recurrence of 
the words ‘‘ Warsaw” and “ Moskov,” I gleaned 
that the state of siege was frequently men- 
tioned. I saw visible signs of emotion, quiverin 
nostrils, eyes bright with anger or scorn, an 
heard more than one gentle voice tremble, 

















though not with fear, in uttering the hateful 
name of the Russian oppressor. 

Whenever I spoke, either in French or Ger- 
man, I received a courteous reply, and the old 
count and one of his sons frequently and politely 
addressed me; but I felt somehow that there 
was a freemasonry among the company from 
which I was excluded. They were kind and 
affable, but I was not one of themselves, and 
they were too deeply interested in one subject to 
have ears and tongues for casual conversation. 

“A political gathering!” said I to myself, 
and felt somewhat uncomfortable. My favour 
at head-quarters depended, I well knew, on my 
keeping up a strict neutrality, and I congratu- 
lated myself that my stay under Count Szomyzy’s 
roof would be but brief, And yet, with all my pru- 
dence, I could not but sympathise with the gal- 
lant high-spirited men and graceful womenaround 
me, and I sighed as I remembered the melancholy 
failure that had for many years attended every 
effort of arace so gifted ai so unfortunate. 

After the heady Hungarian wine had been 
succeeded by coffee, we all rose from table, and 
returned to the saloon into which I had first 
entered, and where a band of motley musicians 
had already begun to tune their instruments. 
Often as 1 had heard of the passionate Polish 
taste for music and dancing, I had never till 
then realised the eager delight with which those 
present took their places, whirling round in the 
quick movements of the dance as if bewitched 
by the tune. Polkas and mazurkas, the national 
dances, and the wild, swift Magyar waltz, kept 
us all well employed. The woes of Poland were 
forgotten for a time, I believe, in the physical 
toil and excitement of the scene, and the flash- 
ing eyes and flushed cheeks of those around 
me told how dear the amusement was to their 
nervous and energetic natures. 

The ball had gone on above an hour, and I, 
as a stranger, ‘had twice had the honour of 
giving my hand to Rosalie Szomyzy. It was 

uring a pause in the exciting Magyar waltz, 
as we stood together under a huge battered 
picture in a frame of dimmed gold, and whose 
subject was Watteau’s version of Arcadia, with 
hooped and highly-rouged shepherdesses, that 
the count passed, and whispered something to 
his daughter. I saw the beautiful girl’s flushed 
cheek grow suddenly pale, and then redden 
again, as she asked me, with some embarrass- 
ment, “ Whether ber aunt Sobieski had not— 
had not requested me to deliver some trifle—a 
present—on her part to Rosalie Szomyzy ?” 

The question was a very natural one; the 
only puzzle to me was the evident and appa- 
rently causeless emotion of the fair speaker. || 
Nieces might be very fond of their aunts, but 
why they should be thus agitated at receiving || 
a token of their affection, was incomprehensible. 

“ Certainly,” said I, with a smile ; “not that | 
Iam the bearer of any remarkable treasure. A | 

| 
| 








roll of music, on which the princess seemed to 
”? 


set great store —— 
I broke off abruptly, for at that moment a 
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most attentive ear, reached me. The clank of 
cavalry advancing at a rapid pace! It was im- 

ossible for an old soldier to mistake the pecu- 
liar jingle of sword and stirrup, and the deep beat 
of many hoofs striking the ground in unison. But 
at the same instant the music poured forth 
its maddening strains with fresh spirit, and 
the sounds I had heard were drowned by the 
melody. 

“ This—this roll of music, captain; I am so 
longing to see it. My dear, good aunt! Have 
you it here ?” 

Mademoiselle Rosalie’s sweet voice trembled 
as she pronounced these common-place words ; 
she tried to smile, but her lips quivered, her 
eyes were full of tears; I saw her father, under 
the shadow of a pillar, watching her keenly and 
anxiously from a distance. 

“ Mademoiselle—you are ill—the heat of the 
weather, and “ 

“No, no, I am quite well. It was only a silly 
fancy. I was impatient to see my aunt’s gift, 
that was all,” for soa pretty partner, hurriedly. 
Now, it so happened that the gift in question 
was in the room; I never liked to let the de- 
spatches out of my sight, and I had hidden in 
a corner of the dancing-room the official bag 
which contained them, side by side with the 
morocco-case that held the princess’s precious 
music. We were within a few yards of the 
nook where these objects lay, and I at once 
stepped forward to pick up the morocco-case, 
oa placed it in the hands of its fair owner, 
saying lightly as I did so, “ I am sure Princess 
Anna would be gratified could she see——” 

When a man, gliding like a serpent along the 
wall, darted forward, and rudely snatched the 
packet ! A scream broke from my partner’s lips, 
and I grasped the intruder by the arm, but re- 
coiled, less from the pistol which was presented 
at my head, than in sheer surprise. 

*Tenatius !” 

* Ay, captain,” said the courier, whose shrewd 
face wore a look of irrepressible triumph. “ Ay, 
captain, Ignatius, your worship’s poor servant. 
But the tables are turned now.” 

At the same moment there was a great clash 
of weapons and a wild outcry of voices, and a 
servant of the count’s, bleeding from a sabre- 
cut, rushed groaning in, and fell at his master’s 
feet. The music came to an abrupt stop, and 
the dancers crowded together like a bevy of 
frightened wild-fowl. Then followed the tramp 
of booted feet, and the saloon was suddenly 
filled by Russian soldiers, their swords flashing 
in the light of the lustres and lamps. The officer 
in command gave some brief orders, and in a 
moment every one of the male guests was se- 
cured. So quickly was the work done, that re- 
sistance was impossible, even had there been a 
fair chance of repelling force by force. As it 
was, the dragoons had an easy task, and while 
some of them held their cocked pistols to our 
foreheads, their comrades were binding our 
wrists tightly together with thongs or cords. 
Ouly one person, so far as I know, was hurt 
during the onslaught, and this was the servant 





I have spoken of, and who had been sabred in a 
futile attempt at giving the alarm. 

“Tama British officer, sir, and you will have 
to answer for this outrage,” said I to the Rus- 
sian major, as he passed me, stolid and smiling, 
as if the sobs ro cries of the terrified women, 
and the indignant remonstrances of the captives, 
had been soothing to his ear. 

The major made no reply, but taking the roll 
of music, in its morocco-case, which Ignatius 
obsequiously proffered, burst the box open with 


the point of his cavalry sword, and deliberately. 


opened and spread out—zof a roll of music, but 
a closely-written document, to which were ap- 
pended a great number of signatures. The Rus- 
sian’s yellow moustaches actually appeared to 
bristle, like those of a cat springing on its prey, 
as his cold blue eyes fell on this paper. 

“At last, Polish dogs, I have you in my 
clutch!” he shouted, as he slapped the manu- 
script with his heavy hand; “the council of 
war will make short work with your rebellious 
lives, for here is the proof of your conspiracy.” 

“Which this mt English seigneur has 
brought from St. Petersburg, like an ass that 
knows not what he carries on the pack-saddle,” 
said Ignatius, my precious courier, who now 
stood revealed in his true colours as a hypocrite 
of the first water. 

An appalling scene followed. As the prisoners 
were dragged away, their wives, sisters, daugh- 
ters, clung to them with tears and shrieks, believ- 
ing they were to be led off to immediate butchery, 
and the poor ladies were driven back, often with 
unfeeling violence, by the Russian soldiers. 

But no pillage of the castle took place, the 
troops being of a regularly disciplined corps, and 
the officer too great a martinet to disobey orders. 

Tied two and two, we were placed in country 
carts and driven off under escort to the citadel 
of Warsaw; and it was only by using the name 
of the Queen of England, and repeatedly urgin 
my position of a State messenger, that I coul 
persuade the Muscovites to let the Foreign- 
office despatches accompany me. In the citadel 
of Warsaw I spent four-and-twenty miserable 
hours, my mind torn by regrets for the kindly 
and gentle people who had so lately broken 
bread with me, and whose fate was now so dis- 
astrous, and distracted by gloomy forebodings as 
to my own future. True, i was safe from bullet 
or scourge, from Siberia or death. But a long 
detention, coupled with the non-delivery of the 
despatches, would be ruin to my prospects in life. 

After a time I was admitted to a private inter- 
view with the viceroy, and to my great joy and 
surprise was informed that I was free to depart. 

“ My courier had explained,” the prince said, 
with a polite smile of dismissal, “the little 
ruse of which I had been the victim. There 
was no reason longer to impede my journey.” 

It cost me twenty-six pounds sterling, out of 
my own pocket, to hire an extra train; but I 
did not grumble, as it enabled me to reach 
Vienna in time to escape a reprimand. The 
exact fate of the other captives I never knew, 
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unished, since, by a lucky accident, they had 
not had time to affix their signatures to those 
already attached to the manifesto which Princess 
Anna had hoodwinked me into carrying to 
her brother’s house, and which was a document 
pledging its subseribers to a general revolt. 

Years afterwards, at Lisbon, where Dillon was 
first attaché, the latter told me that the words 
he had vainly attempted to baw] in my ears as 
the train swept me past the platform, merely 
comprised this friendly warning : 

“ Ignatius Kraskoff is a notorious spy of the 
police !” 

In which capacity, and in consequence of my 
intimacy at the Sobieski palace, that pink and 

m of good travelling servants had been 

instructed to attach himself to me. 





THE IRISH BLUNDER-BORE. 

Tue lives of great men have usually some- 
thing that reminds us especially of their fame. 
Watt has his steam-engine, Arkwright his spin- 
ning-jennies, Cesar his Commentaries. So the 
Irish Blunderer of all time, Sir Boyle Roche, is 
linked for ever to a bird with the mysterious 
a, of being “in two places at once.” 

me of the great memories just enumerated 
may pass away. Their works may be eclipsed 
by a yet greater stretch in human progress. 
But posterity will not willingly let Sir Boyle 
Roche and his ubiquitous bird die. They are 
always at hand to stop up a leaky sentence hand- 
somely. Hundreds of the grand circle of hu- 
manity are every day itching to make the same 
remark ; toppling over into this loud blunder. 
For, virtually, we feel that a bird is very often 
almost in two places at once—the progress of a 
fowl of the air is the most convenient expression 
for swift transit. But we fear the danger of 
saying so, and shabbily fall back upon the 
baronet and his ornithological companion. Shel- 
tered in this cowardly fashion, we reap all the 
profits of a commodious expression in the most 
— security, and with a conversational 

eartlessness turn the jest upon the man who 
was courageous enough to speak out boldly. 
We smile at his comic celebrity, yet we must 
admire this manliness, which did not scruple to 
furnish the great human race with a happy form 
em, at the cost of a burlesque immor- 
ity. 

_All the world, then, knows of this famous 
bird. It is accepted universally. The allusion is 
understood at once. There is no need of com- 
mentary or scholia. Sir Boyle Roche and his 
bird, which was in two places at once, are bound 
up with the language. Yet never was there an 
historical character of such notoriety so little 
known. 

Sir Boyle Roche was a member of parliament. 
The bird in question is said to have been in- 
troduced to public notice in the sacred legisla- 
ture; for it will be recollected that it was to 
“Mr. Speaker,” personally, that Boyle put the 
curious hypothesis. In that assembly, however, 


he spoke very often, and curious to say, even 
as we read the meagre reports of the Irish 
Hansard, we are conscious of the presence of 
the famous fowl fluttering close by, and every 
instant on the verge of flying direct into the 
middle of a speech. Passages, however, have 
survived, which are significant of the quality of 
what have been lost. Who was the noble 
lord whom he described as “ the first Jaw cha- 
racter in the kingdom, whose honour, whose 
principles, and whose patriotism would, he was 
convinced, be as jealous of the rights of his 
country, as any other gentleman in the land”? 
For this “law character,” a companion was soon 
found in that other gentleman “ whose known 
integrity, learned knowledge, constitutional prin- 
ciples, were superior to every imputation ini- 
mical to such principles.” If he did not treat 
this question with “learned knowlege,” he is 
described by the reporter as entering on it 
with truly national zeal, loyal enthusiasm, and 
soldierly decision. 

It was in speaking of the excesses of the 
French Revolution, and the danger to which 
his country was exposed in consequence of too li- 
beral legislation, that Sir Boyle Roche introduced 
what might be considered as a pendant for 
the famous fowl; a no less remarkable tree on 
which it might settle. The tree has been unfairly 
passed over. “This,” said the honourable ba- 
ronet, speaking of some of the Irish revolutionary 
societies, “is not the only convention we have. 
We have two or three, all branches of the same 
stock—all sprouts of the barren Tree of Liberty, 
which bears nothing itself, and blasts everything 
under its shade, or in its neighbourhood.” This 
curious bit of oratory is gravely reported, not 
as a piece of eloquence, but as part of the regular 
debate in official form. But that remarkable 
tree which bears nothing and yet has sprouts, 
and casts a shade that blasts, is surely now 
entitled to some decent notoriety. Warmed by 
the success of his tree, another image suggests 
itself, which he deals with no less happily. 
“ Many,” he says, mournfully, “many are the 
Jack the Painters who, under the influence of 
these societies, run through the people.” A new 
and startling mode of propagating sedition, aad 
a new specie of emissary alluded to as “Jack 
the Painter,” who was no dagger nor rapier, but 
merely an incendiary. “Have you not thus,” 
he goes on, “‘ encouraged the scum to boil upper- 
most—have you not? I knowyouhave! Any 
clumsy magician may raise the devil; but he 
must be an expert one who can lay him.” 

He then gives a disastrous picture of the 
French excesses. “While the French nobles 
went on reforming themselves, there was a 
bloody Jacobin party observing their motions, 
who took the first opportunity of jumping on 
their necks, cutting their throats, and burying 
them, the monarchy and monarch, in the same 
grave. It seems,” he adds, “as if the same 
spirit of felo-de-se had seized on us also.” 

Praise of the army: “ that loyal army whom 
it was the fashion to decoy; but the day would 
come when the loyalty, the property, and the 
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gentlemanhood would owe the protection of every- 
thing ¢hey held to that loyal army whose cause he 
had so often avouched.” 

Jacobin principles “ had become a hotbed of 
sedition, manured by the speeches,” &c. Jaco- 
bins themselves are “ the scum of the earth, 
suffered to boil over until it overflowed the law 
and the constitution.” 

Sir Boyle’s description of necessity is blunt 
yet forcible: “a law justified by arguments 
stronger than all the speeching and bothering 
used about abstruse doctrine.” 

A particular bill against election bribery he 
held to be “a scout sent out by General 
Reform to reconnoitre, but I hope it will be 
treated as a spy deserves to be” —an ingenious 
figure which he was partial to, and repeated on 
other occasions. Finally, making a sort of he- 
raldic profession of faith, he proclaims loftily, 
“T am descended from a noble family, and I ¢heir 
remainder now,” &c. 

On a motion for receiving a certain petition 
from the Catholics, which he proposed should 
be dealt with in a fashion for which probably 
there was no precedent in the journals, “ Now 
the question is,” said the famous baronet, 
‘whether we will reccive this insidious petition 
of a turbulent disorderly set of people whom no 
king can govern or no God please ; or whether 
we shall treat it with i¢s merited contempt. For 
my part, I call upon you to dispose of it as it 
deserves, by tossing it over the bar and kicking 
it into the lobby; aud I am determined to 
divide the House upon it, even if I should stand 
alone in the lobby.” 

Thus far the public life of Sir Boyle Roche. 
There is now another view of him to be con- 
sidered—the pleasant little obites dicta which 
have been put down to his score, and which 
there is no reason to doubt he really gave 
utterance to. After all, it is natural to suppose 
that the constraint of public speaking must have 
fettered the bovine fancy, and checked the more 
frequent introduction of these conversational 
bulls, in the rearing of which he is supposed to 
have had great skill. 

Many of these are happily preserved. “Sir, 
I would give up half—nay, the whole of the 
constitution, to preserve the remainder.” This, 
however, was parliamentary. Hearing that 
Admiral Howe was in quest of the French, he 
remarked somewhat pleasantly that the admiral 
would “sweep the French fleet off the face of 
the earth.” 

By-and-by came dangerous times of disaffec- 
tion, and honest men’s lives were insecure. Sir 
Boyle writes from the country to a friend in the 
ag this discouraging view of his position : 
“You may judge,” he says, “of our state, when 
T tell you that I write this with a sword in one 
hand and a pistol in the other.” 

On another occasion, when the famous. letters 
to the Public Advertiser were attracting uni- 
versai attention, Sir Boyle was heard to com- 
plain bitterly of the attacks “of a certain 
anonymous writer, cal/ed Junius.” He it was 
who recounted that marvellous performance 





in gymnastics, when, in a tumult of loyalty, he 
“stood prostrate at the feet of his sovereign.” 
He it was who denounced in withering language 
the apostate politician, who “ turned his back 
upon himself.” He it was who introduced to 
public notice the ingenious yet partially con- 
fused metaphor of the rat: “Sir,” he said, 
addressing the Speaker of the Irish House, “1 
smell a rat. I see him floating in the air—but 
mark me, I shall yet nip him in the bud.” 

It was Sir Boyle who spoke in feeling terms 
of the gentleman with whose family he was con- 
nected by marriage: “ He gave me his eldest 
daughter, sir,” he said to one of the profes- 
sional wits of the Irish bar; “ his eldest daughter, 
sir.” To him the wit: “If he had had an older 
one he would have given her to you.” 

Mr. Curran used humorously to insist that 
these strange bits of confusion were all the re- 
sult of careful preparation; perhaps scarcely 
crediting that there could be found a mind with 
such an inveterate constituted twist in it. In 
the Irish House these sayings were welcomed 
with uproarious hilarity. ‘There was the famous 
speech which confounded generations. “I 
don’t see, Mr. Speaker, why we should put our- 
selves out of the way to serve posterity. What 
has ever posterity done for us?” He was a little 
disconcerted by the burst of laughter that fol- 
lowed, and proceeded to explain his meaning. 
“ By posterity, sir, I do not mean our ancestors, 
but those who are to come immediately after 
them.” 

His invitation to the gentleman on his travels 
was hospitable and well meant—but equivocal. 
*T hope, my lord, if ever you come within a 
mile of my house, you'll stay there all night.” 
He it was who stood for the proper dimensions 
of the wine-bottle, and proposed to parliament 
that it should be made compulsory that “every 
quart bottle should contain a quart.” Very 
pleasant, and yet perfectly intelligible, was his 
meaning—though it unhappily took the fatal 
bovine shape—was his rebuke to the shoemaker 
when getting shoes for his gouty limbs: “ 1 told 
you to make one Jonger than the other, and 
instead of that, you have made one smadler than 
the other ; the very opposite.” 

Still he could hit hard, and for once avoided 
his natural blundering turn. Mr. Curran stated he 
was quite capable of being the guardian of his 
own honour. Sir Boyle retorted, ‘‘1 wish the 
hon. gentleman joy of his sinecure.” 

The truth is, he rises out of these little plea- 
santries with yet more credit than a mere vulgar 
observer would suppose. Under these oratori- 
cal perversions and colloquial humours lurks a 
graver thought. Out of these merry conceits, 
which may, for aught we know, have been born 
of a deep philanthropy, and a yet deeper purpose, 
the wal may furnish itself with one of those 
exemplars, intinitely precious, more useful than 
hours of sermonising. He is eminently the 
consistent man. When he blunders, if blunder 
it must be, he is steadily uniform. His oratory 
squares with his conversation. He is not un- 
justly correct in the one and partially faulty in 
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the other. His most venial fault may be tracked 
through the even tenor of his life. He is nobly 
of a piece. There is no varnish or veneering, 
no whitened sepulchre work. Wherever we take 
up the thread of his life, we find the same bold 
outspoken re of speech—the same quaint 

otesque combination of idea to which the un- 
intelligent have given the name of bulls. Let 
us give him this credit, at least, and this gracious 
allowance. In his department, whatever doubts 
may be raised about its importance, he was useful. 

There is a starling inseparably associated with 
the name of Mr. Sterne ; the famous bird of Sir 
Boyle Roche should be engraven on his tomb- 
stone. 





CLOCK FAST, FIVE HUNDRED YEARS. 

I prpy’t like the man at all. He bothered 
me. What did I care for his high-flying schemes ? 
If there is anything I hate it is a projector. 
Had I but known what a failure this creature, 
who promised so well at first, would turn out to 
be, when taken up with—Why, he was as great 
a failure as any of his own preposterous notions 
could turn out to be, if there were lunatics in the 
world far enough gone to take up with them !—I 
would rather have strangled him than asked 
him to dine with me at my lodgings in Essex- 
street, Strand. The wildness of his perpetual 
suggestions gave me indigestion. How could a 
human system assimilate soup in presence of a 
fire of practical hints of the waste things of the 
world—tallow-graves for example—whereof a de- 
licious soup could be made by a perfected che- 
mistry? The last thing to be done with a fish, 
this fellowthought, was to eat it. Untilit had been 
employed in commerce fora century or two, and 
had served fifty other uses, it should not, he said, 
be eaten. But then, indeed, it might restore its 
constituents to the perfected cook, and by him, 
chemically refreshed, be served up deliciously to 
table, shaped in a mould like jelly, into the re- 
stored semblance of fish. Bah! He even 
longed for the day to come when an entremet of 
old boots should be relished at the tables of the 
great, and when a poor man who had worn his 
clothes out should know how to cook them into 
palatable food. I promise him a pair of boiled 
trousers if he ever dines with me again, and J 
will eat my hat if he does. 

He talked to me after dinner till my head 
span round, and I lay back in my arm-chair 
while he gabbled on. Then, suddenly, with a 
pull at his peaked beard, and a twirl at his long 
spits of moustaches, up he got and dug a long 
forefinger into the middle of the clock upon m 
mantelpiece. A clock I am proud of. A clock 
that never goes wrong. The cleverest clock in 
town, with hands of all sorts to tell you the 
day of the month, the day of the week, how old 
you are, what’s o’clock at Otaheite, and when 

ou are likely to be married. He stuck his 
ong nail-barbed forefinger into the axle of the 
minute and hour hands, whereupon round the 


and a whiz, and in five minutes this fellow, this 
Chevalier Narrenpossenindiezukunft, pulled his 
finger out again, and said, 

“Tt’s five hundred years, old fellow, since we 
dined. Shall we have tea ?” 

I rang the bell testily, and the bell-pull 
crumbled down in my hand. As I went to the 
door to call on the stairs, I stumbled over a long 
grey beard that hung from my chin. And when 
reached the place of the door, where was the door ? 

“ By Jove,” I said, “ we are bricked in.” 

“Not at all. Look,” said the chevalier. 

The door was in the ceiling. 

“ Listen,” said the chevalier. 

Somebody was tapping at it. 
couldn’t. So I said, * Come in.” 

The door opened, and I am afraid to say what 
I saw at first was what seemed to be the belly fin 
of a tremendous turbot. The turbot flew asidea 
little, and a young lady, who rode on his back, 
dismounted and floated down to us in a balloon 
skirt. The chevalier shook hands with her, in- 
troduced her to me as his sister, a lady who, 
having been, five hundred years ago, sole mistress 
of her time, agreed to wait till now—then—when? 
—before she called me to be hers. “ It is now,” 
she said, “the first of April, in the year two 
thousand three hundred and sixty-three. So 
comealong with me. This fish will carry three.” 
She gave us the train of her skirt to stand i 
and so we went up to the door with her, and sat 
with her on the back of her turbot, which was 
very comfortably furnished with air cushions. 
The lady took the reins, and off we started. 

* Well, Bokins,” said the chevalier to me, 
laughing, “what do you say now? I see 
the precise situation, This is nothing more 
than I expected.” 

“ Narrenpossen-what’s-your-name ?” I an- 
swered. “If you see the precise situation, [ 
don’t. My lodgings were in Essex-street, 
Strand. Where’s Essex-street? Where’s the 
Strand? Where’s—come, now, where’s the 
Thames? J see nothing but gardens, groves, 
and grassy lanes, and shining terraces, and a 
great sweep of greensward, on which men are 
running foot-races, and thereis a strange peopling 
of the air, and there are strange humming throbs 
from under ground.” 

* Of course there are,” said the chevalier. 
“That is the busy hum of London traffic, 
going on night and day, with the speed of 
lightning. ‘Thames! Why you don’t suppose 
in all these years we have stood still at your 
old strips and shreds of bridge. It is all 
bridge now, my boy. Thames is an underground 
river, at least as far as Gravesend. It runs 
under that sweep of green playground. And 
there is plenty of traffic, be sure, of which 
in these good days that are come, we no more 
see the circulation on the face of the town, than 
we see the circalation of the blood—otherwise 
than as a bloom of health upon my sister’s face 
there. All you see on the surface of this lovely 
London, is the bloom.” 

“ Bloom, indeed! Why, if those blossoming 
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many flowers out of doors? This is a warm 
spring day, as I feel—a trifle too warm, possibly 
—but there are bleak days also, at this season. 
How do the flowers stand them, and how do 
they stand the London smoke !” 

‘Smoke, my dear Bokins! Smoke! Now! 
Look at those tall maypoles, with gorgeous 
tropical creepers twining to the top of them. 
Don’t you sce that the Londoners have by this 
time adopted my grand scheme for the solidifi- 
cation of caloric. Turn your turbot’s nose to 
the pole, sister. There, don’t you feel the 
balmy tropical air fragrant and warm about you 
as we swim towards the pole? My scheme was, 
you know—really I told it you at dinner—that 
an immense mass of caloric being solidified into 
the firmness of stone, a piece of this solid caloric, 
about as big as a seven-pounder cannon-ball, set 
up in the midst of London, would disengage 
natural warmth enough for the whole town, 
melt the snow, turn the rain back into thin 
vapour, and give us the summer climate of 
Madeira in the sharpest of December weather. 
I see that they prefer smaller fragments of the 
caloric stone set upon several poles to avoid an 
excess of tropical heat in any part of town. 
Doubtless, however, there is an extra lump for 
the district of the market gardens. But my 
sister turns to you.” 

* Jolly fast turbot this, Miss Bokins, eh?” 
said the young lady. 

“ Miss! I am Mister Bokins, if you please.” 

“Bosh!” said Clarissa. “Women came to 
their rights ages ago, you little fool. By the 
treaty of Pardiggle, a.p. two-two-two-two, 
women became Misters, and men Missises and 
Misses. You'll take my name when I marry you, 
and become Mrs. Narrenpossenindiezukunft.” 

“But if I won’t have you ?” 

“You must. The first act of the first woman’s 
pape forbids the refusal of such offers. 

What a stick you are! I don’t think I will have 
you. Brother, there’s a division to-night, and I 
ought to be in the house, for it’s important. I’ll 
put you down here, and perhaps you’ll take a 
turn in the town with Miss Bokins. If I want to 
see any more of her, I’ll look her up. If not, 
good-by, and good riddance.” 

Coming near the ground, she tilted us both 
over the tail of herturbot. We fell among long 
gees, and when we got up she was far away, 

er turbot working his fins with a will as soon 
as he had got us off his back. 

_“‘A fish is but a slippery sort of horse to 
ride,” I said to the chevalier. 

“Behind a slippery girl, so it is,” he said. 
* Yet wasn’t I right ? Didn’t you observe the 
smoothness of the motion, or rather wasn’t it so 
smooth that you did not observe anything at all 
about it? Nothing could be simpler. People 
had only to train the fishes, give them windy 
food, diet them into a buoyancy that would enable 
them to swim as easily in the ocean of air as in 
the ocean of water, saddle them and bridle them, 
and there you are! What can be more commo- 
dious than those whales—with a complete village 
of drawing-rooms, and parlours, and even a 








library or two on each whale’s back—workin 
— used to be the old omnibus routes. 
H ? 

At the chevalier’s cry, the conductor on the 
whale’s tail unrolled a little flight of stairs to us 
as the monster, blown out to fourfold size by 
the lightening of his texture, hovered over the 
tree-tops. We went up, and found passengers 
chatting in the drawing-rooms, drinking tea in 
the parlours, reading and writing in luxurious 
and well filled libraries. 

“A great improvement upon the old lumber- 
ing omnibuses, is it not ?” said the chevalier. 

“Certainly,” I answered. ‘“ But it appears 
odd to me that when there were ar | irds 
in the air, men should have added these 
fishes.” 

“They are more commodious, you see. We 
couldn’t get all this public accommodation laid 
on the back of a London sparrow. But the 
birds have all been utilised. Every peer in the 
House of Ladies keeps her stud of condors in 
the country. Eagles are good riding among the 
hills. But, on the whole, these riding birds are 
used only for crossing to the continent, or short 
runs over water, where even a well-trained fish 
might be tempted to take an awkward plunge 
in his old native element. As for the small 
birds, they all work for their living. The tom- 
tits, for example, have been all turned into 

rinters’ devils, and the jackdaws into beadles. 
ut here is Cheapside.” 

As we had taken one of the halfpenny whales, 
we paid only a halfpenny apiece when we got 
out at the Cheapside landing stage: a terrace of 
gay flowers that had once been rare, but that 
had been acclimatised to London since the 
introduction of solidified caloric. We descended 
to the greensward of Cheapside itself. The 
middle of the road was laid out in lawn and 
parterre. Fragrant rows of blossoming orange- 
trees made shady walks on either side, and be- 
yond these the lines of houses shone with all 
the colours of the rainbow, like colossal prisms. 
Under the orange-trees, ladies were singing, now 
and then by aid of their balloon skirts rising 
like birds to the tree branches, here and there 
like swallows chasing each other through the 
air, as they flew always close to the ground. 
There was a faint trembling of the earth and 
rumble under ground. 

“ Now,” said my guide, “tread boldly. That 
is not earthquake. It’s the traffic. And those 
girls are not lifted by the agency of spirits. 
When hydrogen gas superseded the old hoops 
as a means of petticoat distension, it was not 
long before it occurred to the new scientific race 
of milliners that a small generator, set in action 
by a touch, and a dainty gold escape valve that 
might be worn as a waist-buckle, would enable 
ladies to enjoy, in a moderate degree, ballooning 
as a new domestic pleasure.” 

“But,” I asked, “is not a gas petticoat 
horribly dangerous wear near fire.” 

“ Fire, my good Bokens. Have you already 
forgotten the solidified caloric? One difficulty 
there was. The old barbarous way of taking 
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tobacco-smoke by a weed, with one end in the 
mouth, the other end on fire, continued for some 
time after the introduction of this light padding 
for ladies’ dress. The consequence was, that if a 
gentleman smoked in a lady’s presence, a flying 
ash might cause an explosion by which the lady 
was blown up, and the gentleman often had his 
cigar shot down his throat. The women liked 
the risk, and the men didn’t. For the last 
hundred years, therefore, tobacco has been 
enerated in great tobaccometers, and its smoke 
fai on (as gas used to be) to every house, which 
has its tobacco fittings, with elastic pipes and 
mouthpieces. Out-of-door pipes from the mains 
crop up among the grass and flowers as the old 
— used to do, and when nobody is smok- 
ing at them, they are often used by ladies for 
the fumigation of these rosaries that shroud the 
ways down into business London.” 

* But,” said I, “my dear sir, with your 
diffused warmth and no fire, how do we—for you 
seem miraculously to know all about everything 
—how do we in this advanced age cook a 
mutton-chop ?” 

“ Waita bit. Theevening grows dusk. Ha, 
see! Didn’t I tell you so?” 

There was a man on a flying-fish, who 
lighted five little artificial suns, one over the 
middle of the town, one at each corner, and the 
daylight seemed to return suddenly. 

“Think of the comfort of that,” said Narren- 
ossenindiezukunft. ‘ No candles, no artificial 
ight required in any of the houses.” 

And now the ladies flocked about the rosaries, 
and soon there streamed out of the midst of the 
rosaries, snufling eagerly the ordour of the 
flowers, cohorts of fathers, husbands, brothers, 
and sons come up from business, who capered 
with the ladies, and ran trundling the hoops they 
had left among the bushes, or playing leapfrog 
over each other towards the houses. ‘ And this,” 
I said, shaking my head for nine minutes, “ is 
Cheapside. Where is the Mansion House ?” 

* Mansion House!” echoed my friend. “ Why, 
the Lord Mayor was happily abolished three 
hundred and ninety years ago—very soon after 
that obsolete obstruction had conceitedly blocked 
up the City, and caused the deaths of several 
unfortunate persons in a crowd, which he and 
his dismal old—what was it called—Corpora- 
tion—wouldn’t be helped to arrange. These 

eople are going in to dinner. Come and see 
ow they live.” 

What shall I say? Here I am, thrown back 
again On an incredulous past that cannot be got 
to think of or believe such changes. I mixed 
with these people, entered their radiant houses, 
built of massive translucent blocks of solid glass, 
jointed by transparent cement, through which a 
cool diffused light everywhere penetrated. 

“Rather better, this, than the old living in 
mud pies ?” said my friend. 

“ Mud pies !” 

* Raised crusts, if you will, of baked clay; or 
the old stone heaps ia Pall-mall.” 

. ,Within these brilliant houses there were no 


furniture were set on floating carpets here and 


there, like little islands in air. The use of these 
had long been preferred for ease and noiseless- 
ness to walking upon solid wooden floors, 
reached by the laborious climbing of hard 
stairs. From island to island all the people of 
the house passed smoothly on the backs of 
silent fish. Or the whole room could be made 
to rise or fall gently and softly through the air. 

“ Again, sir,” I said, “let me ask how sucha 
people cooks its chops ?” 

“ Stand aside,” said my friend, “or you will 
have the soup in your face. Dinner for this house 
is coming up through the pneumatic tube, and 
you are standing with your head in front of it.” 

I turned aside. There was a gurgle, a rush, 
and a pop, and out flewa ball of hot soup—slu 
soup my friend declared it to be—that was lodge 
with amazing accuracy in a tureen upon the 
dinner-table, around which the family sat on one 
of the gay floating islands. 

“Well,” said I, “that is a new way of firing 
slugs. Whitworth never shot with more pre- 
cision.” 

“Tt is not the firing,” said my friend. “It 
is the placing of the tureen. Abstruse study of 
mathematics is now so common and necessary 
that every respectable house keeps a mathema- 
tician in buttons among its domestic servants. 
Buttons knowing the diameter of the pipe, the 
propelling force, and the weight and shape of 
any object or number of objects ordered from 
below, calculates to a hair the direction all the 
things will take, and where to place the dishes 
to receive them. The soup eaten, a trained 
sparrow was sent down to pull a bell, and up 
flew a hot jelly-fish, followed by a gush of earwi 
sauce, and a volley of boiled yams. The fis 
flopped and smoked upon the dish laid ready for 
it. Every drop of the sauce fell inside the sauce- 
boat. But one of the yams was smashed on the 
bald head of an old gentleman who stood up 
unexpectedly. He did not seem to be aware of 
it, although when he sat down several attendant 
sparrows came and perched upon his head to 
peck away the paced aq “Tt is very seldom,” 
said my friend, “ that such an accident can pos- 
sibly occur. Men-servants, and maid-servants, 
who wait at table, are always instructed before- 
hand in the lines of fire, and at once warn any 
one who puts his head in danger. But here, 
except the Buttons who removes and arr 
the dishes, and must give his whole attention 
to them, the waiting is all done, as you observe, 
by birds and fishes. Ah, in your time, five hun- 
dred years ago, they had tamed nothing, the bar- 
barians, but the dog and the cat and the—the— 
the—what was that other creature called ?” 
“The horse ?” 

“The horse, ah yes. Soon after your time, 
when there was no other use for him, they ate 
him up. He bas been extinct three hundred 
years. Here’s the roast terrier and rat sauce 
coming. Mind your head.” 

“What, are they eating up the dogs too! 
But, my good Narren-what’s-your-name, where 





joists, beams, nor floorings. Groups of buoyant 





is the cooking done ?” 
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“Where all the other business of London is 
done, down below. Dinners also are laid on 
and supplied through pipes. A good house like 
this has its own special supply-pipe ; average 
people are content to draw their dinners from 
the main. There is a fixed hour for turning on 
the supply, and the details of the main dinner 
for every day, with the exact minute when each 
article will be laid on, are shouted by steam 
through all the pipes at eight o’clock every 
morning.” 

“You surprise me. I should like to see the 
London kitchen. Meanwhile, may I again ask, 
if a man now wanted a hot mutton chop, how 
would he get it ?” 

“There, Bokins, dinner’s over, and the night- 
workers are off below. Now you shall see 
something like work !” 

“ Night-workers ?” 

“Yes. Nobody’s trade stops. They have 
organised day and night’ watches, and work in 
gangs, so that nobody’s trade ever stops. Above 
— you see all these advanced notions of 
uxury and enjoyment——” 

“Roast terrier and rat soup, yes. 
sauce, yes——” 

‘My dear Bokins, you ought to be ashamed 
to exhibit those degraded antediluvian preju- 
dices. Don’t you know that in England, before 
time, there were Britons who would have 
oathed roast goose and apple-sauce, or hare and 
currant-jelly. Because five hundred years 
the gourmand, dead to all the delicacies of the 
insect world, was yet ignorant of the piquancy 
of the earwig, or the flavour of the round fat 
body of the spider sopped in ant juice——” 

“‘Narrenpossenindiezukunft, don’t! You 
make me very ill.” 

“Well, come below. Here, throvgh the 
rosary, and down with all these people.” 

As we descended, the earth seemed to rock 
about us. There was not more noise than in 
the whiz and rumble of a single smooth ma- 
chine, but crowded galleries were black with 
men like ants, ‘in the workings of an ant-heap, 
and in the ways between them vehicles—smoke- 
less, steamless, and with no visible motive- 
power—sped swift as lightning, stopping in- 
stantly, obedient to a touch. Every wall was 
honeycombed into shops and warehouses, where 
bales swung swiftly in and out, up and down. 
The men on foot flew to and fro, as if on magic 
skates, by help of what my friend called the 
‘new motive bootsole,” and disappeared or ap- 
peared incessantly, like harlequins, by leaps 
through small holes in the wall. 

“Why do they make harlequins of them- 
selves?” ITasked. Why don’t they walk like 
reasonable men ?” 

** Reasonable men, Bokins? Why, now that 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham, have run together, and are just so many 
districts of the town, how is a man to get about 
in the old way. Look here, my friend. Fora 
little while it would answer well enough to pave 
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these great underground streets with india-rubber 
pavement at the side, and put five hundred mile 
an hour vehicles to run in the road. But aman 
can’t afford to take an hour for every five 
hundred miles he goes; so we have long since 
set up the system of short cuts through these 
pairs of electro-pneumatic tubing. You see the 
walls are riddled with them, and they are all la- 
belled. Here, for example, ‘To the Manchester 
Exchange, one minute.’ Under it, ‘From the 
Manchester Exchange, one minute.’ You want 
to go to that part of town. Jump in here, 
and in a minute you are sucked electrically to 
the other end. Your business done, you re- 
turn by the other tube. No accident is possible. 
You, and those before and those behind you, 
all slide at one pace. Even if you got into the 
wrong tube, being against the current, you 
would be spat out again immediately.” 

** What an enormous press of business is done 
under the turf of London streets,” I said. 
Rollo! Here is a railed-off well. What's 
this ?” 

*Can’t you read, my dear Bokins. ‘ Direct 
Central Fire Route to Victoria, in half an hour.’ 
You travel the whole way in iced carriages. 
Three minutes are allowed for chops cooked at. 
the Central Fire Refreshment station.” 

“ Are they so?” said I. “Then that is my 
train.” 

I took that train, but when I got out at the 
central fire station, I felt a choking and a 
burning, and deliriously thought I was a chop 
on a gridiron, with my chest being burnt and 
smoked, as it lay on the iron bar just over a 
lively burst of gas from a rebellious coal. The 
pain of this flame at the pit of my stomach 
caused me to leap to my feet. 

* Hollo,” said Narrenpossenindiezukunft, who 
was filling the air with dense smoke of tobacco. 
“Soon awake! You snored so defiantly after I 
had explained one or two of the schemes I am 
going to carry out, that nobody dared move, 
or possibly I might have rung for candles. As 
it is, you see, we are in the dark.” 
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